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THE SONG OF THE PEN. 
BY DIGBY P. STARKEY, BARRISTER, DUBLIN. 


Sing of the pen ! sing ofthe pen! 
Sing of the thousands of gifted men, 
Who wring with pain a beggarly gain 
From the sweat of their brain, 
While the goose-quill danceth and driveth away 
Over the paper, 
Beneath the taper, ; 
Through the hours when mortals dream, and fairies play ! 


Sing of the pen, as it rushes from drink, 
Down on its raceground, and plunges on, 
Blurring, and blackening, and blotting, 
Spreading, and splashing, and spotting, 
Scratching a mystical scrawl of ink, 
Till a man would think 
That the vein was dry in the writer’s brain, 
And his hand but the trembling of palsied pain.— 
Sing ofthe visions of light that appear— 
Flashing like sparks from the pen’s career, 
Rising around in —— of pride, 
Starting to life in the hero’s stride, 
Heaving in mountains—glowing in skies— 
Gushing in oceans of harmonies : 
Visions that harden behind the pen 
To forms adamantine of god and men, 
In the rock of words by the passions wrought, 
Eternal idols of glowing thought. 
Idols, alas! of a creed which men 
Jestingly fling to the flighty pen :— 
In his closet the worsbipper Seosthes his vow— 
| There—hid from the mu!titude—dares to bow, 
While the goose-quill stealthily stirreth away 
Over the paper, 
Beneath the taper, 
Through the hours when mortals dream, and fairies play ! 





Sing of the soul of nervous fire, 
Gnawed by the vulture of desire, 
Gasping for pleasure’s finger tip 
To coo ite agony of lip,— 
Close cooped within the iron bars, 
Through which it graspeth at the stars, 
Or any great and glorious thing 
Beyond the flight of sordid wing ;— 
Sing of that soul, thus overwrought, 
A prey to suicidal thought, 
Plucking et last its sword, its pen, 
From fortk it own most vital vein, 
Toply the blood-siained weapon then 
’Mongst men. 
His feelings on the shallow shelving shores, 
Oh, thus it is with him who feels, and pours 
, White with bones of genius,wreck and lost 
On glory’s fair but doubly faithless coast, 
His brain awhirl, his aching forehe®d damp 
With dews distilled o’er passion’s quivering lamp 
While the goose-quill nent t ae 1 rusheth away 
Over the paper, 
Beneath the taper, 
Through the hours when mortals dream, and goblins play 


What thus beguiles ye, men, 
To deify the pen? 
Loth we are te ask ye why,— 
But the dullest must descry 
The desperate earnestuess of will, 
That hath before the senses set 
The agony and inky sweat 
Of student passion.—Write ye still : 
Speed the pen along—along ; 
Darting after shapes of song 
Filmy as, the pvets sing, 
Is Ithuriel’s angel-wing. 
Speed along through midnight hours, 
Fainting after love and flowers, 
Those fugitive creations found 
But in the haunts of faery ground. 
Love and life, ah ! unenjoyed, 
And the dreamer still employed 
On his snow-white page, with his coal-black ink. 
Shedding the poison his soul must drink. 
For, let him come 
Where the eyes he sings are bodily shining— 
Where the fabled tresses are verily twining— 
And the bard’s struck dumb. 
Pallid and feverish, jaded and weak— 
Confused—with a heart too full to speak, 
The hazarded glance he deems repulsed— 
He trembles, he glows—and, at length, convulsed, 
Plunges from day to his desolate den, 
And seeks relief from the laugh of men 
In his pen. 
Once more alone—he’s himself again, 
While the goose-quill gloomily glideth away 
Over the paper 
Beneath the taper, 
Thre, oh the hours when yn do dream, and witches play 
Shug of the pen! sing of the pen ! 
Ng of the pleasures of gifted men: 
To loll, is. a delight 
Little vou. stl s interest loss, 
eck what the theme hath cost 
The tribe who write. 
Drive drive the ao ofl 
In sometiis 2° Pen oe 
No matter ao 4ie or song ; 
A Wine SO we cast 
And enter in crite last, 
\ nour score 











One mouthful earned the more. 
There’s silence in the house—I’m free, 
Dear heart ! to work for such as thee. 
Hie to thy bed, beloved one,— 

Dark as it was, the day is done; 

Thy throbbing temples need repose,— 
E’en penury hath eyes to close ; 
Suffice it now ‘tis mine to wake— 
All iabour’s sweetened for thy sake. 

And thus with prayers he sendeth her to rest, 
To write of cheer with trouble at his breast, 
While the goose-quill striveth and straineth away 

Over the paper 
Beneath the taper, . 
Through the hours that man calls night—and genius day. 
* * * 


Sing of the pen! sing of the wrong _ 
That is writin tears on the page of grief, 
Till it finds its fullest, first relief 
In a gush of song; 
And then the burning thoughts, now cooled, sent forth 
To fetch upon the market what they're worth — 
There challenged, cheapened, criticised, cried down, 
Cooned with insulting, supercilious frown, 
As in the slave-mart, where each ruffian’s free 
To pass the hand o’er shrinking modesty ,— 
Till, half recalled to the indignant heart 
Which fostered them, distress, with brutal dart 
Goads them from home once morg; and they are sold— 
immortal thoughts—for miseFable gold. 
* * ~ 7 * 
Sing once again 
The song of the pen :— 
Of the humble coffin of the learned— 
The shrine where genius lies unurned. 
There cypress takes the place of palm 
And ivy twines, in sacred calm, 
With Zentle evergreens, that wind 
Around the tomb of now enfranchised mind. 
Simple and small 
Be the penman’s pall— 
Let kings and heroes be smothered in lumes, 
Paraded in state to their pompous tombs; 
Happy they be— 
And happy is he, 
The thonghtful man, though that great man’s slave, 
Ifhis words have flattered 
Like the spirits before the mouths of men, 
And—the words once uttered— 
The utterer layeth him down in his grave 
With his pen. 
He had lived too much with life to be smitten— 
He had lived—had seen—had felt—and written,— 
Had hoped the best, and known the worst; 
And, in that fatal hoping curst, 
And in that knowledge blest, 
Had calmly turned from what so charmed at first, 
And laid him down to rest. 
It is, in sooth, a blessed ending given 
To men whose energies are over driven. 
Doves and all gentle natures hover mourning 
Above the first, last resting-place of learning. 


And thus I have sung, and sung 
The song of the pen, 
That your spirits might not be wrung 
For these wretched men. 
They are happy—aye, happier far 
Than many who pity them are, 
While the goose-quill wingeth its heavenward way 
Over the paper, 
By the sun or taper, 
From this o’ershadowed scene to Mind’s unclouded day.” 
—=¢> 


THE LOST VELASQUEZ. 


ADVENTURES OF A CONNOISSEUR. 


Mr. Snare’s pursuit of proofs in favour of the authenticity of a per- 
trait of Charles I., purchased by him at Radley Hall, which he alleges to 
be the original sketch painted by Velasquez at Madrid in 1623, affords so 
many curious illustrations of unexpected coincidences and cumulative 
evidence, that a brief notice of his exertions may not be without inter- 
est. We shall chiefly follow Mr. Snare’s own account in the order of 
his discoveries. 

It is well known that in 1623, Charles, then Prince of Wales, accom. 
panied by his father's favourite, George Villiers, the celebrated Duke of 
Buckinham, visited Madrid with the avowed object of wooing and win- 


“Ordered, That all such pictures and statues there (York House), as 

are without any superstition, shall be forthwith sold for the benefit of 

Ireland and the north. 

“ Ordered, That all such pictures there as have the representation of 

the second person in the Trinity on them, shall be forthwith burned. 
“Ordered, Thatall such pictures there as have the representation of 

the Virgin Mary on them, shall be forthwith burned.” 


Either at, or before the death of the second duke, a fourth sale took 
place. In 1697, York House was burned down, and several streets were 
subsequently laid out on the grounds, the name and title being preserved. 
as Pennant tells us, “in George, Villiers, Duke, and Buckingham streets.”’ 
It is possible the portrait may have been in the house even at the date of 
the conflagration. 

Having premised this, we shall now follow Mr. Snare’s persenal exer- 
tions. Mr. Snare is a bookseller in Reading, who has long indulged, 
privately, in pictorial speculatious, partly for profit, partly for pleasure. 
, In the course of his dealings, he had obtained great practical acquain- 
tance with the best portraits of our movarchs, and amongst them of 
Charles I., and had been particularly struck with the notice in Murray’s 
‘‘ Handbook of Spain” of the lost portrait of that prince by Velasquez. 
Subsequentiy, he paid a visit to Radley Hall, then occupied as an acade- 
my by Mr. Kent, and adorned with a large collection of paintings. 
Amongst them was a portrait, in which Mr. Snare recognised the fea- 
tures of Charles. Mr. Kent attributed the figure to Vandyke, -and the 
background to his cleverest pupils; but the picture-dealer was strangel 
struck with the aspect of it. Hanging high on the wall, covered wit 
dirt, and dimly visible, it had all the charm of mystery forhim. He had 
never seen it before, and a dreamy feeling came over him that this was 
the lost painting by Velasquez. He went home, and pored over all the 
books and authorities likely to enlighten him. On the 25th of October 
1845, the pictures in Radley Hall were advertised for sale, and Mr. Snare 
| attended the auction. The sight ef the connoisseurs assembled in the 
room struck terror into him; he resolved to give £200 rather than lose 
the coveted treasure ; but experienced a species of disgust and disap- 

ointment in finding it knocked down to him at the paltry sum of £8. 
He returned on the Saturday after to remove it, but too late in the even- 
ing ; the door was locked. This obstacle recalled all his former eager- 
ness. Impatient he waited for the dey; but the delay was “ more than 
he could endure,” and he made an attempt to enter by the window, 
which ended, as might have been expected, in his being taken before a 
justice under suspicion of felonious designs. At length the treasure was 
safely lodged on Mr. Snare’s premises; and surely never Corydon so 








courted Phillis, evenin the days of “ sighs,” and “ flames,” and “ darts,” 
as the Reading bookseller did the supposed Velasquez. There were all 
| the signs of the tender passion. He put it in all lights—he moistened it 
| with Uxepentiae—he ran for his wife to admire it with him—theu he be- 
came asarmed lest the turpentine should injare the pat. “I was quite 
beside myeelf,” said he,‘ with enthusiasm. Icould not eat, and had 
uo inclination to sleep. I sat up till three o'clock looking at the picture ; 
and early in the morning I rose to place myself once more before it. I 
only took my eyes from the painting to read some book that made refer- 
ence to the Spaniard whom | believed its author, or to the Flemish artist 
to whom, by vague report, it was attributed.” 
Mr. Snare now set out on his journey to establish its reputation ; his 


far from their vriginal locality, and on this account he resolved to com- 
mence his search for traces of the Velasquez on the site of York House. 
On this several streets had been built, consisting of private mansions. 
At their erection, the middle class possessed no taste for pictures ; the 
proper places to look to, therefore, were either the alleys tenanted by 
the brokers, or the mansions of the nobles. The former had long de- 
parted ; the loftier tenements alone remained. Mr. Snare searched the 
works which treat of London—as Stowe, Maitland, and Pennant; and 
in the last writer he found mention made of the house of the Earl of Fife, 
as staNding on the site of the palace of Whitehall, of which York House 
formed a part. In recording the works of art which adorned Fife House, 
Pennant mentions— 

‘A head of Charles I., when Prince of Wales, done in Spain when he 
was there in 1623 on his romantic expedition to court the Infanta. It is 
supposed to have been the work of Velasco.” 

Here was the beginning of aclue. To trace his picture to Fife House 
was now the object of Mr. Snare’s exertions. On application to Mr. 
Kent (Radley Hall,) he found that he had received the picture from his 
wife’s father, a Mr. Archer. It came into Mr. Archer's possession be- 
tween 1806 and 1812, and was purchased by his partner, a Mr. Charles 
Spachman, who was an excellent connoisseur in paintings and resided 
for many years in 34 and 39 Gerard Street, Soho. Mr. Kent referred for 
further information to Mr. Anthony of Lisle Street, Mr. T. Parker, an ar- 
tist, an intimate friend of Mr. Spachman, and Mr. Foote, a picture-clean- 
er employed by him. Mr. Spachman and Mr. Foote were dead; Mr. 
Anthony and Mr. Parker remembered nothing which bore immediately 
on the subject. The undaunted Snare, however, was not to be baffled. 
He sought the undertaker who had conducted the Earl of Fife’s funeral ; 
but to no purpose. He then inquired after the upholsterer who had re- 
moved the furniture from Fife House, and found that the Fife family had 
employed for years a Mr. Marshall of Soho Square, who formerly lived 





| in Gerard Street, only a few doors from Mr. Charles Spachman. Here 


was a glimpse of light! But, alas! Mr. Marshall was dead; his work- 


ning the Infanta. We are informed by Pacheco that his son-in-law, | men, when hunted out, remembered nothing: Mr. Brown, cabinetmaker, 


Velasquez, the great Spanish painter, had the honour of receiving a hun 


of Dean Street, Soho (formerly Mr. Marshall's foreman, ) could only re- 


dred crowns for taking the portrait of the royal suitor. It is probable | fer to an old woman, who had ,lived;many years with Mr. Marshall, and 
that this likeness was designed as an acceptable offering by the bold | knew more about his affairs than anybody living. This aged dame affix- 
knight-errant to his lady-love ; but, what really became of it, and whither | ed her signature to a paper, declaring that she remembered the removal 
it strayed, when he returned wearied and disgusted to his native land, | of the pictures from Fife House to Mr. Marshall’s, at 29 Gerard Street, 
history has not recorded even incidentally. It is not at all likely that} in the year 1809; and that she also remembered Mr. Charles Spachman, 
so bitter a memento was retained in his possession, and far less likely | who lived at 39 Gerard Street in that year—that he was a picture-dealer, 
that an object so unpalatable to the excited ieelings of the nation was lo- | and had dealings with Mr. Marshall. Mr. Snare, in pleasurable excite- 


cated in any public gallery. Mr. Snare adduces very probable grounds 
for supposing that it was committed to the custody of Villiers—grounds 
fully corroborated by his future tracing of the pedigree. This haughty 
nobleman had imbibed a taste for pictures in Spain, and left at York 
House a splendid collection as a memorial of his taste and perseverance. 
In a work writtenby the Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, and pub 
lished in 1693, we are expresssly told that Charles, on his return from 
Spain, came to York House after leaving Portsmouth past midnight on 





the 6th October. Probably the picture was then left there in some pri- 
vate apartment, and afterwards gradually fell oat of mind. How long | 
it remained in the duke’s splendid gallery, it is impossible to say. There | 
was a sale of pictures on the assassination of the first duke. Again, when | 
the second duke fled to the continent, to escape the vengeance of the | 
Parliament, he sold part of his paintings raise money for his personal 
support. A catalogue of these is still preis ‘ed by Horace Walpole ; but 
it does not include the Velasquez portrait, and indeed contains few por- | 
traits of any sort, probably from a wish to retain family remembrances. 
Subsequently, the Parliament sold a part of the remaining pieces, the 
number of which may be conjectured from the Scriptural subjects being 
so numerous as to call for the particular notice of the Parliament :— 


ment, hurried to search Mr. Marshall’s books: they had been sold as 
waste paper! Our hero, however, was worthy of his illustrious proto- 
type Currie, who hunted poetical manuscripts in unmentionable ~~ 
ties. He was informed by Mr. Crisp, print-seller, of Newman Street, 


who the parties were who had bought the books; and on recovering the 
precious {ragments from Mr. Porch, the cheesemonger of Goodge Street, 
and Mr. Painter, the tobacconist of Edward Street, he found entries 
preving that pictures belonging to the Fife family pasced in numbers 
through Mr. Marshall's hands, and that Mr. Charles Spachman had deal- 
ings in pictures with Mr. Marshall even prior to the death of the Ear! of 
Fite. The next object was to confirm the possession of thisparticular 


picture by the earl. The servants of Mr. Burr of Mapledurham House 


| appearing to look upon the picture with pecuiiar interest, Mr Snare dis- 


covered that this was owing to one of them being the son of a Mr. Grant, 
who had lived for many years in the seryice of the earl. Mr. Grant, on 
being appealed to whether Mr. Snare’s painting had ever been in Fife 
House, wrote in reply a letter, in which he mentions as many as four per- 
sons, independently of himself, who remembered having s¢en it there, 
though none of them could tell how it came into the family. The testi- 
mony of the earl was alone wanting, and even that, by and by, was forth- 


ractical experience, however, taught him that portraits seldom travel ; 


* 
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coming. In the course of his inquiries, Mr. Snare fouad, ia Lowndes’s 
“ Bibliographer’s Manual, the following notice :— 

“ Fire, Lorp.—A catslogue of Lord Fife’s coins and “edals. 1796 
4to. Privately printed.” 


He was immediately led to believe that a catalogue of the pelseings 
would also be in existence: and on further investigation, he at lengt 
discovered a quarto pamphlet entitled, 


“ Catalogue of the Portraitsand Pictures in the different Houses be- 
longing to the Earl of Fife. 1798.” 

The document bore no printer’s or publisher’s name, being evidently 
intended for private circulation: but any suspicion that might thence 
arise, was afterwards completely set at rest by the discovery of a reprint 
of the same catalogue, in the possession of Colonel Tynte of Halsewell, 
dated 1807—ihe only alteration beinga slight addition to the preface. 
Colonel Tynte remembers having been shown his splendid galleries by 
the ear] himself, who, then almost blind, appeared to know the histories 
of his paintings in the minutest parts. Indeed the preface to the cata- 
logue evidences the care which the venerable nobleman must have taken 
to ascertain their authors, their dates, and their pedigrees. On the 
thirty-eighth page, under the head, “ First Drawing-rvom,”’ the following 
entry occurs :— 


“Charles I. when Prince of Wales. Three-quarters. Painted at 
Madrid, 1625, when his marriage with the Infanta was proposed. 
Velasquez. 

This picture belonged to the Duke of Buckingham.” 


Pennant, indeed, speaks of the portrait as ahead; but this may be 
owing to confused recollection, especially as there appears to have been 
in the “ Little Drawing-room of the hall’’ a head of Charles I. by old 
Stone. As if to make everything complete, Mr. T. F. Masnard writes, in 
a letter to Mr. Snare— 


“I have great pleasure in informing you that Mr. Wilson of Welbeck 
Street, Cavendish Square, has been to see the portrait, and recognised it 
as having seen it at Mr. Marshall’s in Gerard Street, hanging up in the 
front parlour with two others, one on each side. I have seen Mr. Yates, 
senior, of 13 Old Bond Street, who perfectly recollects seeing the por- 
trait of Charles at Mr. Spachman’s in Gerard Street, both gentlemen 
speaking positively.” 

Mr. Snare has adduced very sufficient reasons against the impression 
that Vandyke was the painter of the portrait; for although that great 
artist was in England for afew weeks in 1620, there is no proof that he 
exercised his art in the service of royalty till 1632, when Charles was 
too old for the portrait in question, and when any allusion to the Spanish 
match would have been an insult to the nation. With respect to the 
work of Velasquez, it is casually mentioned by the person who accom- 
panied Amelot, the ambassador-extraordinary into Spain, in his‘‘ Lives of 
the Most Famous Painters,” and by the poet Hayley, who was, in Miss 
Mitford’s opivion, a very great Spanish scholar, in a note to Epistle i. cf 
his ‘‘ Essay on Painting.” It is, however, merely mentioned. Cumber- 
land, in his ‘‘ Anecdotes of Eminent Painters ia Spain,” alludes to it less 
vaguely. He states that Prince Charles “‘ did not sit to him (Velasquez, ) 
but Velasquez took a sketch of him as he was accompanying King 
Philip in the chase.’’ Pilkington reproduces this statement in words al- 
most similar. As this description did not tally with the appearance of 
Mr. Snare’s portrait, he immediately surmised that Cumberland mus t 
have in some way fallen into error, and that most probably he did so in 
his rendering of his Spanish authority into English. He supports this 
view by very ingenious reasonings. Pacheco seems to have been Cum- 
berland’s authority; and on turning to his rare work, “ Arte de la Pintu- 
ra,” a copy of which isin the British Museum, the following is found to 
be the allusion to the portrait of Prince Charles :— 


“ Hizo tabié de camino un bosquexo del Principe de Galles, que le dio 
cien escudos.”’ 


An imperfect Spanish scholar might conclude that Velasquez had taken 
a sketch of Prince Charles on the road or on the way; but the proper 
rendering stands— 


“In the meantime he also took asketch of the Prince of Wales, who 
presented him withone hundred crowns.” 


There is, however, still another difficulty that arises out of the notice | 
by Pacheco. He denominates Velasquez’s portrait of Prince Charles | 
“a sketch,” while the one in question is a fine painting upon canvas. | 
The term “sketch” is very vaguely applied by artists ; but, speaking gen.- | 
erally, it may be used in reference to any picture to which the artist had 
not put the finishing touch. The question then comes to be—Did Ve- 
lasquez make his sketches? Mr. Ford, in his ‘‘ Handbook of Spain,” an- 
swers this very demand : 


“He seems to have drawn on the canvas, for any sketches or previous 
studies on paper are never to be met with.” 

These words characterise, Mr. Snare tells us, the painting ‘in its 
every lineament—its colour, its handling, its rapidity of execution. 
True, it is something better than the trifling sketch of a cemmonplace 
artist; but the price paid Velasquez—-one hundred crowns—shows that 
it must have been excellent. The following extract from the office-book 
of the Lord Chamberlain the Earl of Pembroke, is proof that the prices 
paid by Charles for paintings were not very extravagant:— 


“July 15, 1632.—A warrant for a privy seal of L.280, to be paid unto 
Sir Anthony Van Dyck for divers pictures made for bis majesty—viz. 
for the picture of his majesty ; another for Monsieur, the French king’s 
brother; and another of the ambassadress, at length, L.25 a piece. One 
of the queen’s majesty, another of the Prince of Orange, an another of 
their son, at half length, at L.20 a piece.” 


Itis necessary te inquire whether the characteristics of the picture 
denote the author, the date, and the country ascribed to it. In Bucha- 
nan’s “ Memoirs of Painting” we fiad the following remarks by M. Hac- 
quin of Paris, an artist of Vast experieuce in tnis particular topic :— 

* M. Hacquin observed that Velasquez and Murillo have painted their 
pictares upon red earthy preparations, with which the Spanish canvas 
has almost uniformly been charged, and which hides their first process. 
Velasquez, who was aware of these red grounds rendering the shadows 
tuo opaque, has often introduced a light colour over them before he be- 
gan to paint,” &e. 

This ground can still be seen to have covered the cauvas on which the 
portrait was originally painted, and the coarse texture of the cloth can 
still be detected. The pigments give decisive evidence of their belong- 
ing to the Spanish school, and are exactly similar to the pigments used 
in the authenticated works of Velasquez—‘ the Water Seller,’ in the pos- 
session of his Grace the Duke of Wellington; the portrait of Philip 11., 
in the Dulwich Gallery; and a whole-length portrait, the property 
of the Earl of Ellesmere. Mr. Snare thus describes the painting 
itself :— 

‘‘Prince Charles is depicted in armour, decorated with the order of St. 
George; the right arm rests upon a globe, and in the hand is held a ba- 
ton; the left arm is leaning upon the hip, being partly supported by the 

hilt of the sword; a drapery ofa yellow ground, crossed by stripes of 
red, is behind the figure, but the curtain is made to cover one half of the 

lobe on which the right armis poised; the expression is tranquil, but 
in the distance is depicted a siege, numerous figures being there engaged 
in storming a town or fortress.” 


The warlike costume may at first appear objectionable, but there still 
remain scraps of proof of the very costume in the picture being that- 
worn by the Prince at Madrid. Nicholl’s “ Progresses, &c. of James I.” 
contains a letter by the king to his son, when at Madrid. It says— 

“« My babie shall ressave his tilting stuffe now bravely set forth, and 
fit for a wooer ; but, in goode faith, the weather will be so hoatte thaire 

















being pleased, any more than a dish of strawberries and cream in sum- 


fhe Albion. 


“He (Olivarez) then complimented the marquis, and told him, ‘ Now 
the Prince of Eng was in Spain, their masters would divide the 
world between them.’ ” 

In the first volume of the “ Journals of the House of Commons,” we 
find the following, at p. 270 :— 

** When arrived at Madrid, discovered first to Bristol, Duke went 
with Olivarez in s garden, where Olivarez much magnified the journey 
of Prince. Must be a match, and divide the world between them.” 

In Rashworth’s “ Historical Collections,” vol. i. p. 120, we find it sta- 
ted, in “ Buckingham’s Narrative,’ ‘‘ that the Conde (Olivarez) 

‘‘Said, that now, without all peradventure, it must be a match, and we 
must part and divide the whole world between us.’’ 

Here, then, is the riddle read: the prince leans on the globe, while 
rd national drapery of Spain covers the half of it in its brilliant 
folds. 

We do not enter on the ertistic merits aud characteristics of the paint- 
ing as clearly displaying the peculiar style and genius of the Homer of 
Spanish art. We have confined ourselves altogether to those minute 
and curious confirmations of Mr Snaare’s original impression, which per- 
haps together compose one of the most striking and interesting cases of 
circumstantial evidence that couid be found in regard to the pedigree 
of any other portrait whatever. 


—a 
THOMAS MACAULAY. 


Concluded —BY GEORGE GILFILLAN. 

The House of Commons, we are told, hushes to hear him, but this may 
arise from other reasons than the mere power of his eloquence. He has 
a name, and there is far too much even in Parliament of that base para- 
sitical element, which, while denying ordinary courtesy to the uatried, 
has its knee delicately hinged to bend in supple homage to the acknow- 
ledged. He avoids, again, the utterance of all extreme opinions—never 
startles or offends—never shoots abroad forked flashes of truth; and be- 
sides, his speaking is in its way a peculiar treat. Like his articles, he gen- 
erally gives pleasure, and who can deny themselves an opportunity of 





mer time. Therefore, the House was silent—its perpetual undersong 
subsided—even Roebuck’s bristles were wont to lower and Joseph Hume’s 
careful front to relax—when the right honourable member for Edin- 
burgh was on his legs. But he is, in our idea, the orator who fronts the 
storm and crushes it into sileace—who snatches the prejudice from three 
hundred frowning foreheads and binds it as a crown unto him ; and who, 
not on some other and less difficult arena, but on that very field, wins 
the laurels which he is to wear. Those are the eloquent sentences 
whick, though hardly heard above the tempest of opposition, yet are 
heard—and feit as well as heard—and obeyed as well as felt, which 
bespeak the surges at the loudest, and immediately there is a great 
calm. 

We are compelled, therefore, as our last general remark on Macaulay, 
to call him rather a large and broad, than a subtle. sincere or profound 
spirit. A simple child of Nature, trembling before the air played by 
some invisible musician behind him, what picture could be more exactly 
his antithesis ?_ But neither has he, in any high degree, either the gift of 
philosophic analysis or the subtle idealising power of the poet. Clear, 
direct, uncircumspective thought—vivid vision of the characters he de- 
scribes—an eye to see rather than an imagination to combine—strong, but 
subdued enthusiasm—learning of a wide range, and information still more 
wonderful in its minuteness and accuracy—a style limited and circumscrib- 
ed by mannerism, but having al! power and richness possible within its 
own range—full of force though void of freedom—and a tone of conscious | 
mastery, in his treatment of every subjecy are some of the qualities 





which build him up—a strong and thoroughly furnished man, fit surely 
for more massive deeps than either a series of sparkling essays, or what 
sball probably be a one-sided history. 

In passing from his genera] characteristics to his particular works, 
there is one circumstance in favour of the critic. While many authors 
are much, their writings are little known! but if ever any writings were 
published, it is Macaulay’s. A glare of publicity, as wide almost as the 
sunshine of the globe, rests upon them ; and it is always easier to speak to 
men of what they know perfectly, than of what they know in part. To this 
there is perhaps an exception in his contributions to * Knight’s Quarterly 
Magazine.”’ That periodical, some of our readers may be aware, was 
of limited circulation, aud limited life. “It sparkled—was exhaled, and 
went to ;’ yet Professor Wilson has been known to say, that its 
four or five volumes are equal in talent to any four or five in the com- 
pass of periodical literature. To this opinion we must respectfully de- | 
mur—at least we found the reading of twoor three of them rather a hard 
task, the scle relief being in the papers of Macaulay, and would be dis- 
pozed to prefer an equal number of “ Blackwood,” “ Tait,” or the “ Old 
London Magazine.” : 7 

Macaulay's best eontributions to this are a series of poems, entitled 
“‘ Lays of the Roundheads.”” These, though less known than his “ Lays, 
of the League,” which also appeared in ‘ Knight,” are, we think, su- 
perior. They are fine anticipations of the “Lays of Ancient Rome.” 
Like Scott, vaulting between Claverhouse and Burley, and enteriag with 
equal gusto into the souls of both, Macaulay sings with equal spirit the 
song of the enthusiastic Cavalier and that of the stern Roundhead. He 
could have acted as poet-laureate to Hannibal as well as to the republic, 
and his “‘ Lays of Carthage” would have been as sweet, as strong, and 
more pathetic than his “ Lays of Rome.” ‘“ How happy could he be 
with either, were t’ other dear charmer away.” Mot thus could Carlyle 
pass from his “ Life of Cromwell”’ to a panegyric on the “‘ Man of Blood,” 
whose eyes— 

“ Could bear to look on torture, but durst not look on war.” 


But Macaulay is the artist, sympathizing more with the poetry than with | 
the principles of the great Puritanic contest. 

His Roman Lays. though of a later date, fall naturally under the same 
category of consideration. These, when published, took the majority 
of the public by surprise, who were nearly as astonished at this late 
flowering of poetry, in the celebrated critic, as were the Edinburgh peo- 
ple more recently, at the promise tidings that Patrick Robertson, also, 
was among the poets. The initiated, however acquainted with his pre- 
vious effusions, hailed the phenomenon (not as in Patrick’s case, with 
shouts of spurting laughter,) but with bursts of applause, which the 
general voice more than confirmed. The day when the Lays appeared. 
though deep in autumn, seemed a belated dog-day, so frantic did their 
admirers become. Homer, Scott, Wordsworth and Byron, were now to 
hide their diminished heads, fur an old friend under a new face had 
arisen to eclipse them all. And, for martial spirit, we are free to confess 
the Lays have never been surpassed, save by Homer, Scott, and by 
Burns, whose one epithet “ rod wat shod,” whose one description of the 
dying Scotch soldier in the “ Earnest Cry,” and whose one song, “ Go 
fetch for me a pint of wine,” are enough to stamp him among the foremost 
of martial poets. Macaulay’s ballads sound in parts like the thongs of 
Bellona. Written, it is said, in the war office, the Genius of Battle might 
be figured bending over the author, sternly smiling on her last poet, and 
shedding from her wings a ruddy light upon his rapidly and furiously 
filling page. But the poetry of war is notufthe highest order. Seldom, 
except when the war is enobled by some great cause, aswhen Deborah 
uttered her unequalled thanksgiving, can the touch of the sword extract 
the richest life’s blood of poetry. Selfish is the exultation over victory, 
selfish the wailing under defeat. The song of the sword must soon give 
place to the song of thebell; and the — ditty pronounced over the 
reaping hook shall surpass all lyrical baptism of the spear. As it is, the 

ulph between the Lays—amazingly spirited though they be—and intel- 
Fectual, imaginative, or moral poetry, is nearly as wideas between Chevy 














before ye can use it, that I wolde wish ye rather to forbeare it, for I feare 
my babie may catch a fever by it.”’ 

Aikin’s “Court of James I.”’ vol. ii. contains another letter to the 
Prince and Buckingham, in which he says— 


“ Kirke and Gabriel will carry Georges and garters to you both with} Scott, 


speed; but I dare send no jewels of any value to either of you by land, 
for fear of robbers.”’ 


The jewels, however, were afterwards sent by Sir Francis Steward, 
and amongst them— 


“A fair sworde, which was Prince Henry's, fully garnished with a dy- 
amondes of several bignes.”’ 


It is worthy of note that the hilt of the sword in the picture sparkles Scott. Asa whole, they are more imitative and less rich in figure and 


as if jewelled. The drapery, which covers half of the globe, is a rich 
— damask, with streaks of red; these are the national colours of 


Spain. What can this symbolsiguify? It is quite evident that it was amply disclosed. In fact, their excessive popularity arise in a great 
intended to mean something, for it may be discovered that the globe | measure from the new attitude in which they presented their writer. 


and drapery were after-thoughts, the clouds having in the first desigu 


first Duke of Buckingham,"’ p. 17, we are told that on the arrival of the 
Prince and marquis— 


been continuous behind the head. {n the “‘ Memoirs of George Villiers | sing, and his song was harmonious, and between gratitude and surprise 








Chase and Laodamia. Besides, the Lays arein a great measure centos; 
the images are no more original than the facts, and the poetic effect is 
| produced through the singular rapidity, energy, and felicity of the nar- 
| ration, and the breathless rush of the verse, “which rings to boot and 
saddle.” One of the finest touches, for example, is imitated from 


“ The kites know well the long stern swell 
That bids the Romans close’ — 


Macaulay has it. Inthe Lady of the Lake it is :— 


“ The exulting eagle screamed afar, 
She knew the voice of Alpine’s war,” 


Indeed, no part of the Lays rises higher than the better passages of 





| language than his poetry; and we have been unable to discover any 
| powers revealed in them which his prose works had not previously and 


Long accustomed to speak to the public, he suddenly volunteered to 


was vehemently encored. It was as if Helen Faucit were to commence 


December 25 


to announce a volume of sermons, and the sermons turn out to be excel- 
lent. This, after all, would only prove versatility of taleat; it would 
not enlarge our conception of the real calibre of their powers. Nay, we 
hesitate not to assert, that certain passages of Macaulay’s prose rise 
wignes then the finest raptures of his poetry, and that the term loquence 
will measure the loftiest reaches of either. 

This brings us to saya few words on his contributions to the “ Edin- 
burgh Review.” We confess that had we been called on while new 
from reading those productions, our verdict on them would have been 
much more enthusiastic. Their immediate effect is absolutely intoxica- 
ting. Each reads like a new Waverley tale. “ More—give us more—it 
is divine !” we cry, like the Cyclops when he tasted of the wine of 
Outis. As Pitt adjourned the Court after Sheridan’s Begum speech, so 
in order to judge fairly, we are compelled to adjourn the criticism. Days 
even have to elapse ere the stern question begins sluwly, through the 
golden mist, to liftupits head—* What have you gained? Have you 
only risen from a more refined ‘ Noctes Ambrosianw?’ Have you onl 
been conversing withan elegsnt artist? orhasa prophet been detaining 
you in his terrible grasp? or has Apollo been touching your tremblin 
ears?” As we answer, we almost blush, remembering our tame an 
sweet subjection and yet the moment that the enchautment again as- 
sails us, it again is certain to prevail. 

But what is the explanation of this power? Is it altogether magical, 
or does it admit of analysis? Macaulay's writings have one very pecu- 
liar and very popular quality. They are eminently clear. They can 
by no possibility, at any time, be nebulous. You can read them as you 
ran. Schoolboys devour them with as much zest as bearded men. This 
clearness is, we think, connected with deficiency in his speculative and 
imaginative faculties, but it does not so appear to the majority of read- 
ers. Walking in an even and distinct pathway, not one stumbling stone 
or alley of gloom in its whole course, no Hill of Difficulty rising, nor 
Path of Danger diverging, greeted, too, by endless vistas of interest and 
beauty, allare but too glad, and too grateful, to get so trippingly along. 

Vanity also whispers to the mure ambitious: What we can 
so easily understand we could easily equal; and thus are the readers 
kept on happy terms both with the author and themselves. His writings 
have all the stimulus of oracular decision, without one particle of oracu- 
lar darkness. His papers, too, are thickly studded with facts. This, 
itself, in an age like ours, is enough to recommend them, especially when 
these facts are so carefully selected, when told now with emphasis so strik- 
ing and now with negligence so graceful ; and when suspended around a 
theory at once dazzling and slight—at once paradoxical and pleasing. 
The reader, beguiled, believes himself reading something more separate 
than history, and more veracious than fiction. It is a very waltz of facts 
that he witnesses ; and yet uow consoling to reflect that they are facts 
after all! Again, Macaulay, as we have frequeptly hinted, 18 given to 
paradoxes. But then these paradoxes are so harmless, su respectable, so 
well behaved ; his originalities are so orthodox, and his mode of express- 
ing them is at once so strong and so measured, that people feel both the 
tickling sensation of novelty and a perfect sense of safety, and are slow 
to admit that the author, instead of being a bold, is a timorous thinker, 
one of the literary as well as political juste-miliev. Again his manner and 
style are thoroughly English. As his sympathies are, to a great degree, 
with English modes of tuought and habits of action, so his language is 
a stream of English undefiled. Ail the territories which it hes traversed 
have enriched, without colouring, its waters. Even the most valuable 
of German refinements, such as that common one of subjective and of 
objective, are sternly shyed. That philosophic diction which has been 
trom Germany so generally transplanted, ic denied admittance into Mac- 
aula y’s grounds, exciting a shrewd suspicion” that he does not ofien re- 
quire it for philosophical purposes. Scarcely a word or phrase is intro- 
duced which Swift would not have sanctioned. In anxiety to avoid a 
barbarous and Mosaic diction, he goes to the other extreme, and prac- 
tises purism and elaborate simplicity. Perhaps undera weightier bur- 
den, like Charon’s skiff, such astyle might break down; but, ao it is, it 
floats on, and carries the reader withit, in all safety, rapidity, and ease. 
Again, this writer has, apart from his clearness, his bridled paradox, and 
his English style, a power of interesting his readers, which we may call, 
for want of amore definite term, tact. This art he has taught himself 
gradually; for in his earlier articles, such as that on “ Milton,” and the 
“ Present Administration,” there were a prodigality and a recklessness— 
a prodigality of image, and arecklessness of statement, which argued an 
impulsive nature, not likely so soon to subside into a tactician. Long 
ago, however, has he change tout cela. Nowhe canset his elaborate 
passages at proper distances from each other ; he peppers his page more 
sparingly with the condiments of metaphor and image; he interposesan- 
ecdotes te break the blaze of his splendour ; he consciously stands at 
ease, nay, condescends to nod, the better to prepare his reader, and 
breathe bimeel for a gravd gallop; and though he has not the art to con- 
ceal his art, yet he has the skill always to fix his readers, always to write 
as he himself says of Horace Walpole, “‘what everybody will like to read.” 
Still further, and finally, he has a quality different from and superior to 
all these, he has a genuine literary enthusiasm, which public life has not 
yet been able to chill. He is not an inspired child, but he is still an ardent 
schoolboy, and what many count and call his literary vice we count his 
literary salvation. It is this unfeigned love of letters and genius which 
(dexterously managed indeed) is the animating and inspiring element of 
Macaulay’s bitter criticisms, and the redeeming point in his worse. I 
is a love which many waters have been unable to destroy, and which 
shall burn till death. When he retires from public life, like Lord Gren- 
ville, he may say, “ I return to Plato and the Iliad.” 


We wust be permitted, ere we close, a few remarks on some of his 
leading papers. Milton was his ‘‘ Reuben—his first-born—the begin- 
ning of his strength ;” and thought by many “ the excellency of dignity 
and the excellency of power.” It was gorgeous as an eastern tale. He 
threw sucha glare about Milton, that at times you could not see him. 
The article came clashing down on the floor of our literature like a 
gauntlet of defiance, and all wondered what young Titan could have 
launched it. Many inquired, “Starting at such arate, whither is he 
likely tv go?”” Meanwhile the wiser, while admiring, quietly smiled, 
and whispered in reply, ‘‘ At such a rate no man can or ought to advance.” 
Meanwhile, too, a tribute to Milton from across the waters, less brilliant, 
but springing from a more compiete and mellow sympathy with him, 
though at first overpowered, began steadily and slowly to gain the eu- 
perior suffrage of the age, and from tkat pride of place has not yet re- 
ceded. On the contrary, Macaulay’s paper he himself now treats as the 
brilliant bastard of his mind. Of such splendida vitia he need not be 
ashamed. We lingeras we remember the wild delight with which we 
first read his picture of the Puritans, ere it was hackneyed by quotation, 
and ere we thought it a rhetorical bravura. How burning his print of 
Dante! The best frontispiece of this paper on Milton would be the 
figure of Robert Hall, at the age of sixty, lying on his back and ae 
Italian, in order to verify Macaulay’s description of the ‘‘ Man that ha 
been in Hell.” 


In what a different light does the review of Croker’s Boswell exhibit 
our author? He sets out like Shensione, by saying “I will, I will be 
witty ;” and like him, the will and the power are equal. Macaulay's 
wit 1s always sarcasm—sarcasm embittered by indignation, and yet per- 
forming its minute dissections with jadicial gravity. Here he catches his 
Rhadamanthus of the Shades, in the upper air of literature, and his ven- 
geance is more ferocious than his wont. He first flays, then kills, then 
tramples, and then hangs his victim in chains. It is the onset of one 
whose time is short, and who expects reprisals in another region. Nor 
will his sarcastic vein, once awakened against Croker, sleep till it has 
scorched poor Bozzy to ashes, and even singed the awful wig of Johnson. 
We cannot comprehend Macaulay’s fury at Boswell, whom he crushes 
with a most disproportionate expenditure of power and anger. Nor can 
we coincide with his eloquent enforcement of the opinion, first propound- 
ed by Burke, then seconded by Mackintosh, and which seems to have 
become general, that Johnson is greater in Boswell’s than in his own 
works. To this we demur. Boswell’s book gives us little idea of John- 
son’s eloquence, or power of grappling with higher subjects—“ Rasse- 
las” and the “ Livescf the Poets’ do. Boswell’s book does justice to 
Johnson’s wit, readiness, and fertility; but if we would see the fall 
force of his fancy, the full energy of his invective, and his full sens 
bility to, and command over, the moral sublime, we must consult on 
papers in the “ Idler’ as that wonderful one on the V ultures, or ia the 
“Rambler,” as Anningait and Ajut, his London, and his Vanity of Human 
Wishes. Boswell, we venture to assert, has not saved one grea sentence 
of his idol—such as we may find profusely scattered in his own writings 
—nor has recorded fully any of those conversations, in wv hich, pitted 
against Parr or Burke, he talked his best. If Macaulay merely means 
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to lecture, and should lecture well ; or as though Douglas Jerrold were 


In attacking Johnson’s style, Macaulay is, unconsciously, a suicide— 
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not that his style is modelled upon Johnson’s, or that he ——_ mM éss- 
quipedalia verba—he has never needed large or new words, either to 
mere common-place, or to express absolute originality—but 
many of the faults he charges against Johnson belong to himself. 
Uniformity of march—want of flexibility and ease—consequent difficulty 
in adapting itself to common subjects—perpetual and artfully balanced 
antithesis, were, at any rate, once peculiarities of Macaulay’s writing, as 
wellas of Johnson's, nor are they yet entirely relinguishec. After all, 
such faults are only the awkward steps of the elephant, which only the 
monkey can desde. Or we may compare them to the unwieldy, but 
sublime, movements of a giant telescope, which turns slowly and solemn- 
ly, as if in time and tune with the stately steps of majesty with which the 
great objects it contemplates are revolving. ; ie . , 

The article on Byron, for light and sparkling brilliance, is Macaulay’s 
finest paper. Perhaps itis not sufliciently grave or profound for the sub- 
ject. ‘There are, we think, but two modes of properly writing about 
Byrou—the oue is the Monody, the other the impeachment : this paper is 
neither. Mere criticism over such dread dust is impertinent; mere pan- 
egyric impossible. Either, with condemnation melting down in irre- 
pressible tears, Or with tears drying up in strong censure, should we ap- 
proach the memory of Byron, if,indeed, eternal sileace were not better 
still. . 

Over one little paper we are apt to pause witha peculiar fondness— 
the paper on Bunyan. As no one has greater sympathy with the spirit of 
the Puritans without having any with their peculiar sentiments than 
Carlyle, 80 no one sympathises more with the literature of that period, 
without much elsejin common (unless we except Southey ) than Macaulay. 
The “ Piigrim’s Progress” is to him, as to many, almost acraze. He 
cannot speak calmly about it. It continues to shine in the purple light 
of youth; and, onid all the paths he has traversed, he has never forgotten 
that immortal path which Bunyan’s genius has so boldly mapped out, so 
variously peopied, and so richly adorned. How can it be forgotten, since 
it is at once the miniature of the entire world, and a type of the progress 
of every earnest soul? The City of Destruction, the Slough of Despond, 
the Delectable Mountains, the Valley of the Shadow of Death, Beulah, 
and the Black River, are still extant, unchangeable realities, as long as 
man continues to be tried and to triumph. But it is less in this typical 
aspect than as an interesting tale that Macaulay seems to admire it. Were 
we to look atit in this light alone, we should vastly prefer “ Turpin's 
Ride to York,” or “ Tam U'Shanter’s Progress to Alloway Kirk.” But 
as aw anconscious mythic history of man’s moral and spiritual advance, 
its immortality is secure, though its merits are as yet in this point little 
appreciated. Bunyan, indeed, knew not what he did; but then he spake 
inspired ; his deep heart prompted bim to say that to which all deep 
hearts in all ages should respond; and we may confidently predict that 
never shall that road be shut up or deserted. As soon stop the current 
or change the course of the black and bridgeless river. 

We might have dweit, partly in praise and partly in blame, on some of 
his other articles—might, for instance, have combated his slump and 
summary condemnation, in “ Dryden,” of Ossian’s poems—poems which, 
striking, as they did, all Europe to the soul, must have had some merit, 
and which, laid for years to the burning heart of Napoleon, must have 
had some corresponding fire. That, said Coleridge, of Thomson's “ Sea- 
sons,’ lying on the cottage window-sill, is true fame; but was there no 
true fame in the fact thst Napoleon, as he bridged the Alps, and made 
at Lodi impossibility itself the slave of his genius, had these poems in his 
travelling carriage? Couldthe chosen companion of such a soul, in such 
moments, be altogether false and worthless! Ossian’s Poems we regard 
as aruder ‘“ Robbers’’—a rea] though clouded voice of poetry, rising ina 
low age, prophesying and preparing the way for the miracles which fol- 
lowed ; and we doubt if Macaulay himself has ever equalled some of the 
nobler flights of Macpherson. We may search his writings long ere we 
find anything so sublime, though we may find many passages equally am- 
bitious, as the Address to the Sun. 

He closes his collected articles with his Warren Hastings, as with a 
grand finale. This we read with the more interest, as we may fancy ita 
chapter extracted from his forthcoming history. As such it justifies our 
criticism by anticipation. Its personal and literary sketches are unequal- 
led, garnished as they are with select scandal, and surrounded with all 
the accompaniments of dramatic art Hastings’ trial is a picture to which 
that of Lord Erskine, highly wrought though it be, is vague and forced, 
and which, in its thick and cruded magnificence, reminds you of the de. 
scriptions of Tacitus, or (singular connection!) of the paintings of Ho- 
garth. As in Hogarth, the variety of figures and circumstances is prodi- 

ious, and each and all bear upon the main object, to which they point like 

ugers; so from every face, figure, aspect, and attitude, the crowded hall 
of Westminster, light rushes on the brow of Hastings, who seems a fallen 
god in the centre of the god-like radiance. Even Fox’s “ sword” becomes 
significant, and seems to thirst for the pro-consul’s destruction, 

But Macaulay, though equal to descriptions of men in all difficult and 
even sublime postures, never describes scenery well. His landscapes are 
too artificial and elaborate. When, for example, he paints Paradise in 
Byron or Pandemonium in Dryden, it is by parts and parcels, and you 
see him pausing and rubbing kis brows between each lovely or each ter. 
rible item. Thescene reluctantly comes, or rather is pulled into view, in 
slow and painful series. It does not rush over his eye, and require to be 
detained in its giddy passage. Hence his picture of India in Hastings is 
an admirable picture of an [ndian village, but not of India, the country. 
You have the “ old oaks” —the graceful maiden with the pitcher upon her 
head—the courier shaking his bunch of iron rings to scare away the hy- 
neas—but where are the eternal bloom, the immemorial temples, the vast 
blood-spangled mists of superstition, idolatry, and caste, which brood 
over the sweltering land—the Scotlands of jungle, lighted up by the eyes 
of tigers as with infernal stars—the Ganges, the lazy deity of the land, 
creeping down reluctantly to the sea—the heat, encompassing the coun- 
try like a sullen and asleepy hell—the swift steps of tropical Death, heard 
amid the sulphury silence—the ancient monumental look proclaiming 
that all things here continue as they were from the foundation of the 
world, or seen in the hazy distance as the girdle of the land—the highest 

aks of earth soaring np towards the sun, Sirius, the throne of God? 

acaulay too much separates the material frum the moral aspects of the 
scene, instead of blending them together as exponcais of one great fact 
India, ! 

But we must stop. Ere closing, however, we are tempted to add, as 
preachers do, a solid inference or two from our previous remarks. First 
we think we can indicate the field on which Mr. Macaulay is likely to 
gain his truest and permanent fame. Itisin writing the Literary History 
of his country. Such a work is still a desideratum; and no living writer 
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is so well qualified by his learning and his peculiar gifts—-by his powers | 


and prejadices—by his strength and his weakness to supply it. 
he is far more assured of success than in any political or 
history. With what confidence and delight would the putlic follow his 
guidance from the times of Chaucer to those of Cowper, when our litera- 
ture ceased to be entirely natural, and even a stage ortwo farther! Of 
such a “ progress” we proclaim him to be the Great-heart! Secondly we 
infer from a retrospect of his whole career, the evils of a too easy 
and a too early success. It it is by an early Achillean baptism alone 
that men can can secure Achillean invulnerability, or confirm Achillean 
strength. This was the redeeming: point in Byron’s history. Though a 
Jord, he had to undergo a stern training which indurated and strengthen- 
ed him toa pitch, which all the after blandishments of society could not 
weaken. Society did not—in spite of vur autuor—spoil bim by its favour 
though it infuriated him by its resentment. But he See baen the favoured 
peited child of good fortune. There has been no “crook,” till of late, ei- 
ther in his political or literary “lot.” If he has not altogether inherited 
be has 2 0 pom the’verge of the curse, “ Woe to you, when all men 
speak well of you.” No storms have unbared his mind to its depths. It 
has been his uniformly to— abn 
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ursue the triumph and partake the gale.” 
Better all this for his own peace than for his powe 

effect of his writings. 
Let us congratulate him, finally, on his temporary defeat. A few more 
such victories, and he had been undone- A few more such defeats; and 
re be, as we believe, essentially a man, he may yet, in the “ strength 
who lonely, in the consciousness and terrible self-satisfaction of those 
do as °™ themselves injuriously assailed, perform such deeds of derring- 
“all abash his adversaries and astonish even himself.— T'ait's Mag. 
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eyes were fixed on the ground, and a deep blush suffused the rounded 
cheeks. In another instant the veil was réplaced, and the two muffled 
figures moved on and mingled with the throng, leaving the soldier in a 
state of extreme astonishment and perplexity. 

The principal bazaar of Constantinople presented that day, as usual, a 
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scene of great brilliancy and animation. The numerous arcades, with 
rows of shops on either hand, were crowded by people of all classes and 
every race of the East. Grave Turks, in flowing robes and turbans of 
various hues, shuftled slowly along, followed by slaves who carried their 
masters’ purchases ; Persianand Arab traders, Bedouin chiels, Armenian 
merchants, Greek islanders, Arnauts from Albania, Mangrebibs from 
Northern Africa, Toorkomans, Khoords, Tartars, and now and thena 
Fravk of some western nation, all added, by their varied costumes, to 
the picturesque liveliness of the shifting panorama. Women, whose 
large languishing eyes were alone visible from within the mufiled folds of 
their vestments, flitted incessantly from shop to shop, displaying quite as 
much fondness as their western sisters for the delightful trouble of bar- 
gaining. Rich young Osmanlis, mounted on handsome steeds, with 
splendid housings of velvet and gold, rode slowly along 1n the central 
avenues; and an araba, or carrage, like a huge cage, all lattice-work and 
gilding, occasionally stopped to allow one or two shronded figures to 
issue forth and join the moving throng. 

One customary element of variety, however, was wanting, the ab- 


whose crimson pelisses, white turbans, red shawl-girdles, and silver- 


gered through the crowd—were now to be seen. The cause of their 
absence was no secret. This was the 14th of June, 1825, a year and a 
day memorable in the annals of the Ottoman empire. On the previous 
day the grand Vizier Selim Mehmed Pasha, and the celebrated Aga 
Pasha Hussein, commander of the forces, had assembled the Janissaries 


they there received their daily rations of soup—and had announced to 
them the new regulatiéns to which they would be required thence- 
forth to submit. These regulations, which affected not merely 
their organisation, but also their pay and perquisites, their dress 
and their weapons, were all of a nature to be highly distasteful 
to the members of that lawless and intractable corps. The precau- 
tions of the sultan and his ministers, who had previously gained over or 
put out of the way many of the leading and most dangerous characters, 
prevented any open expression of feeling. The Jauissaries listened in 
sullen silence, and retired quietly to their kislas, or barracks, when the 
ceremony wasover, The grand vizier beheld this apparent submission 
with great satisfaction, and congratulated his fellow-minister on the easy 
success of their master’s favourite project. But the aga pasha, better ac- 
quainted with the character of his old comrades, shook his head and said, 
‘“* It will not be done without much blood.” 

This day, the 14th, was appointed for the first drilling of the new com- 
panies which were to be drawn from each orta, or regiment, of Janissa,- 
ries, and placed under Egyptian officersof the army of Mehemet All. 
Those of the corps who were not in the companies were collected either 
in the Etmeidan, or in their barracks, anxiously discussing the nature 
and probable effect of the new regulations, aud the course to be pursued 
by the body at the present crisis. Thus it was that very few of them 
made their appearat.ce that day in the bazaar ; and their place was but 
poorly supplied by the soldiers of the regular trocps—the seymeus (in- 
fantry), topjees (artillery), bostanjees (seraglio-guard), and galionjees 
(marines), who were present in considerable numbers, and in their un- 
graceful summer uniforms of white cotton jacket and trousers, with the 
red cloth fess, or scull-cap, and leathern belt, made anything but a pleas- 
ing appearance in the eyes of the Mussulmen beholders. Their officers, 
however, in their embroidered jackets, and the scarlet mantles which 
they were allowed to retain, were seen to more advantage. Of this num- 
ber was the young soldier who has been already mentioned, and who 
was at once known by his uniform to be a captain of the corps of gun- 
ners. Nor did those who were familiar with the various races of the 
East fail to perceive in the tall and well-set figure, the bold military 
bearing, the ~ blue eye, chestnut locks, and classically-moulded head 
and features, the marks which denoted his Circassian or Georgian blood. 

‘Who is this that buys a bridle when he more requires a spur ?”’ 

The voice was the same that had before struck his ear; and on turn- 
ing, he again beheld the lovely fice, over which the yashmak was just 
falling. This time the large dark eyes were fixed un him for a moment 
with an expression of timid anxiety. The soldier stoou and gazed at the 
retreating forms with still — astonishment than before. The wo- 
men were evidently of the higher class ; and the words which had been 
uttered seemed to imply some knowledge of and interestin him. Yet 
he had been but four months in Constantinople, and of that time the 
acy art had been spent in his barracks at Tophana, out of which he 

ad hardly an acquaintance. If it were a mere frolic of two laughter-lov- 
ing dasmels, making their sport of the foreign soldier, why did she who 
partially unveiled her face assume an expression so little akin to mirth- 
fulness? And why did her companion, who, he felt assured, was the one 
that had spoken, keep her countenance carefully concealed ? 

While pondering upon this mystery, and pretending to be absorbed in 
the examination of some Farangee shawls, which were displayed upon 
the stall of an Armenian merchant he caught sight of two muffled figures, 
whose approach caused his heart to ‘beat with a kind of instinctive 
presentiment. This time his hand was slightly touched, and a soft voice 
murmured beside his ear, “‘ To-night, before the mosque of Raghii Pasha.” 
The figures passed slowly on, and the soldier followed at a little distancc, 
until he saw them enter a carriage, which immediately drove away. The 
young man, however, easily kept it insight, until it passed out of the gate 
of the bazaar. Here a numberof Jew porters were seated, waiting to 
offer their services to any one who might seem to require them. Drop- 
ping a coin into the hand of one of them, he said, “ Tell me, Jew, know 
you whose carriage it was that just now passed the gate.” 

“ Truly, effendi,”’ replied the Jew, “I know it well, for itis one often 
seen in the bazaar. It is the araba of the Chorbajee Ozman, of the 
seventeenth orta.”’ 

‘* Osman, a chorbajee* of Janissaries,” said the soldier to himself, as 


him asa favourite leader among his comrades, and a violent partisan of the 


There is some mystery, and I will not renounce the adventure until I 
know more. At all events, there can be no harm in spending an hour 
or two before the mosque of Raghi! Pasha.” 

Thus meditating, the young man was proceeding in the direction of 
the Etmeidan, when he encountered a brother officer, who was hasten- 
ing rapidly towards the port. ‘“ How, Soujouk Saduk,”’ said the latter, 
Have you not heard the news ?”’ 

‘““What! Have the Janissaries risen ?”’ 

“‘ Not yet,” replied the other: “but the Etmeidan is all in commo - 
tion. An Egyptian officer has struck one of his men in his company, and 
all the rest have thrown down their arms and torn off their new uni- 
forms. The ortas are assembling ; and there will be burning and blood- 
shed, if something is not quickly done to appeese them. I am going to 
inform the topjoe-bashi.”’t 

‘« T will wait and learn move,” returned Saduk, “and will follow you 
in a few hours.” 

With these words he took leave of his companion, and directed his 
course through the most unfrequented streets leading towards the mosque 
of Raghil Pasha, which was beyond the barracks of the Janissaries. It 
was now sunset, and he made a wide circuit, in order to allow the night 
to close in before he reached the place of reudezvous. The few persons 
whom he met on his way entered by with looks expressive of fear and 
agitation. Hecould not doubt that some calamitous event was appre- 
hended ; and knowing that an outbreak of the Janissaries was almost 
always preceded or accompanied by extensive conflagrations, he easily 
understood the anxiety of the citizens. 

On reaching the mosque, he took postin an obscure angle within its 
shadow, and remained there motionless fortwo or three hours. At iength, 
just as he was about to quit the spot, with the conviction that he had 
been the subject of a very annoying practical jest, a veiled female fig- 
ure hastily approached the mosque, and, after a moment’s hesitation, came 
towards him. Uncovering her face sufficiently to let him perceive that 
she was an Abyssinian slave, the woman inquired, 
bashi who buys pistols and bridles, as though he were still a rider on 
the hills of Atteghai 1” 
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that cheapens pistols, when he rather needs a coat of | 


“Tam he whom youseek,” replied the young man, much surprised at 
e latter part of the question. 
“Then,” continued the negress, ‘I am sent to bid you follow me to 


i the presence of a daughter of Atteghai.” 
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handsome young a I or = 1 rie a tone, the | Atteghai is the name which the natives of Circassia give to their coun: | 
figures shrouded in dark blu, a eed y; ee le 1el¢ = iim two female | try. Sadak at once concluded that some female of his nation, the slave | 
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white muslin. Cneof thom howeces choncad ooh, amaks, or veils of or perhaps the wife of the Chorbajee Osman, desired to speak with him, | 
adjusting he- veil, and qo? 2owevet, chanced to be in the very act of | ———— : ; en 
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® youthful face of ravishing beauty. The 


t Chief or general of the artillery. 


sence of which excited no little remark. Very few of the Janissaries— : 


mounted weapons, usually made a conspicuous appearance, as they swag- ; 


in their great square—called the Etmeidan, or “ Place of Meat,” because ' 


he drew his mantle about him, and moved slowly away. “ I have heard of 


old institutions. But how can | have become known to any in his harem? | 


“Are you the yuz | 


| which he had taken in favour of the new regulations. 
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for the purpuse of making inquiries respecting the friends whom she had 
left in ker native land. With thisidea, and excited by the hope ef once 
more seeing the face of the beautiful yoang houri whom he had met that 
morning, he bade the messenger lead on without delay. The negress 
obeyed, and after a walk of some length, through several narrow by- 
streets, she stopped before a small postern door. Opening this with a 
key, she introduced him into a low, dark passage, and pr ucing a small 
lantern from beneath her mantle, directed him to move forward as noise- 
lessly as possible. In this way they passed through several rooms, and 
at length the slave, drawing asidea curtain, said, “ Enter, effendi, for the 
mistress awaits you.” 
Saduk advanced, and found himself in a small apartment, furnished in 
2. costly and luxurious style. A divanof crimson-velvet encircled three 
sides of it; on this, and on the Persian carpet, were heaped numerous 
cushions, covered with red cloth and morocco. The ceiling was painted 
in fresco ; and from the centre hung a lustre of four lights, which illu- 
minated the apartment. A veiled figure was seated at the upper end of 
the room, and a voice—the same that he had heard in the bazaar—said 
in Turkish, “ Khost geldin, Cherkess”—(“* You are welcome, Circassia.” 
Before he could reply, the veil was drawn aside, and the soldier be- 
. held, to his astonishment, what he would have said was the same face 
that he had seen in the bazaar, but with the addition of fifteen or six- 
teen years to its age. The features and expression were the same. 
: The eye were as large, dark, and languishing ; but the sparkle of youth 
! was gone. The cheek wasas beautiful in its outline, but without the 
glow and smoothness of early years. Was it possible that his momenta- 
ry glimpse could have so much deceived him? 
| As he stood thus embarrassed, the lady, who seemed rather to enjoy 
| his perplexity, said with a smile, in the Circassian tongue, ‘Sit, my 
friend, while 1 speak a few words cn a subject near to my heart. You 
| are a son of Atteghai, of the family of Soujouk, and the tribe of Natuk- 
aitsa. This | have heard from those who have made inquiries respect- 
ing you.” 
ett is true, lady,” replied the young man, “however you have 
learned it.” . 
“I, too, am a child of Atteghai,” continued his hostess, “ of the tribe 
of Shegakeh. Yours is a great tribe, and a noble family, but mine is 
obscure and poor. Yet perchance you may have known the Dar Khal- 
deer of Malskoy 1?” 


‘“ Unhappily,” replied the young man, “ I know too little of my native 
land. When I was a boy of fifteen, the Mascov* and Cossacks crossed 
the Kouban, and ravaged all the neighbouring valleys. The Natukaitsa 
assembled, and drove them back over the river; but my father and my 
elder brother were killed in the battle, and I was wounded, and taken 
prisoner. They carried me with them to Tscherkask, where my wound 
was healed, and afterwards I was sent to the military college to receive 
the education of a Russian officer, in the expectation that I would do 
them good service in the war against my own couatry. Seven years | 
remained at the college and in the Russian army, and at length I was sent 
to fight against my brethren of Atteghai. But I laughed at the beards ot 
the Muscov, and escaped, and fled to the army of my own people, and 
fought among them until our enemies were driven once more from the 
laud. ButwhenI returned home, my heart was heavy, for there were 
none to welcome me. My mother and my brothers were dead, and our 
uncles had taken or sold our property ; so, rather than make ill blood and 
dissension in the family, I said to myself—' I understand the science and 
the discipline of the Franks: I will go to Stamboul, and offer myself to 
the sultan, to serve in his new army. Perhaps I may find favour, and 
rise to honour, as many others of my countrymen have done.’ So I 
came hither four months ago, and presented myself before the padishah ; 
and when he heard my story, and especially that I knew the art of found- 
ing cannon, he was greatly pleased, and made mea yuzbashi at once. 
This is my history, hanoum;t and thus it is that I know so little of my 
country, and cannot inform you respecting your friends, for which mis- 
fortune I am greatly grieved.” , 

“So be it,” said the fair Circassian with a sigh; “they are under the 
| protection of Allah. If it be their fate to be well and prosperous, they 

will be so; and if not, who can alter it?’ With this philosophic reflec- 
tion her disappointment seemed to be assuaged, for she proceeded in a 
| different tone: “ Tell me, my youug friend, did you see my daughter's 
' face in the bazaar when I bade her put aside her yashmak? And did she 
please you?” 

‘“ Was she your daughter?” asked the young man. 
houri—the loveliest of maidens. I have never seen her equal. 
will be the man who shall possess such a light of his harem !”" 

“Can you not guess, my friend,” asked the lady with a smile, “ what 
a mother means when she allows her daughter to uncover her face before 
a man?” . ‘ 

Is it for me that you intend this begpean tT asked the youth, at 

| once astonished and delighted. Then, as the thought of his situation oc- 
curred to him, he continued in a despondent tone, “ But, alas! whatcan 

| L say to the chorbajee? What shall I offeras the dowry of his daughter? 

—I, a poor yazbashi, with nothing but my mantle and my sabre?” 

“ You are rich in the favour of the sultan,” replied the lady. ‘‘ Think 
you not that all these matters are known in the harems of Stamboul as 
well ar in your barracks at Tophana? You have the knowledge of Frank 
arts of war, which the sultan prizes above everything else. In a year 
you will be a bin-bashi (a colonel of artillery); in five years you wi l be 
a bey; in ten years, inshallah—please God—a pasha. I will answer for 
it, that when your messenger comes to the chorbajee, he will send hack 
words pleasant to your beart. Even now, you can do more to win his 
friendship than if you could offer him the dowry of a pasha’s daughter. 
You know that the evil advisers who surround the sultan, and pervert 
his mind, have persuaded him to take away the ancient privileges of the 
Janissaries, and alter their laws and customs, which were established by 
the great aud wise Saltan Urkhan, and the holy dervish Hadji Bectash. 
But the Janissaries are strong, and will maintain their rights in spite of 
traitors and evil counsellors; and when they meet in all their ortas, with 
their camp-kettles borne before them, and require the restitution of their 
old laws and privileges, and demand the heads of their enemies, be as- 
sured that they will obtain both the one and the other. But whether 
they will prevail without much fighting and bloodshed, is another matter. 
Allah only knows. But this, dear Saduk, is what Il would teach you, that 
you may know how to win the favour of the chorbajee. Ofall the troops 
of the nizam djedid, there are none which are not as dust, as bosk 
(nothing) in the eyes of the Janissaries, save only the artillery. Most of 
these, as you know, were formerly Janissaries, or friends of the Janis- 
saries, and will be loath to fight against them. It is their officers alone 
| who are strangers and enemies to the Janissaries. If now there could 
| be found one officer of the topjees—one yuzbashi—who, in the hour of 

conflict, would say to his men, ‘ Do not fire upon your brethren, the 
| children of Hadjee Bectash,’ they would all obey at the word, and the 
| victory would be secure to the good cause without more blood. Surely, 
| Saduk, dear friend, child of Atteghai,’”’ she said, bending forward, and 
| looking imploringly into his darkened face, “ you will not fire upon my 
husband—upon the father of my daughter Shereen.” ; 
| «© This isa snare!’ exclaimed the soldier, rising hastily from his seat, 
| and gathering his mantle about him. ‘ What dust ie this that you wonld 
have me eat? Shall I dishonour my father’s grave ? Shyll I break my 
| oath tothe sultan for a handsome face? Is this becoming a daughter 
of Atteghai, to mislead her countryman to disgrace and ruin? Know 
| that fer seven years I have carried my life in the hollow of my hand, 
ready to throw it away at the first warning ; but my faith I have kept 
secure, holding it a thousand times dearer to me than life. This is the 
law of Atteghai. Have you never heard the history of Mehemet Gherrai, 
my ancestor, how he gave himself up to death to redeem his word ? 
| Farewell, hanoum ; I truly believe that your daughter knows nothing of 
this deception, else sae would have been with you. For her sake, and 
the sake of our common blood, I pardon you this evil design, and may 
| hereafter do you good.” j ; 

So say 2g, before the dame could recover from her confusion, he hasti- 

| ly thrust aside the curtains which concealed the entrance to the room, 

| and seizing the slave by the arm, drew his poniard, and bade her show 
him the way to the door. The terrified negress obeyed without hesita- 
' tion, and Saduk presently found himself in the street. Taking, a¢ near 
| as he could judge, the direction of the port, he hurried forward until he 
reached the aqueduct of Valens. Here, while he stood concealed in the 
| shadow of an arch, he heard the tramp of a body of men approaching, 
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| and sagen | about a hundred soldiers, in the Janissary uniform, com- 
| plete 


y armed, passed ata rapid pace within a few feetofhim. From 
the course which they pursued, he had no doubt that their object was to 
surprise their aga, who was especially obnoxious to them, from the part 
This, then, was 
the commencement of the insurrection. As soon es they were out of 
hearing, he turned and hurried in another direction towards the penn 
landing. On arriving, he roused a boatman from his slumber» and ie e 
row as rapidly as possible to Tophaua. Twenty miretys brought them 
thither ; and the young man hastened directly tv ‘© quarters of his com- 
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mander, the tobje-bashi. The latter had directed hiselaves to awaken 
him on the arrival of any important intelligence, and Saduk was quickly 
ordered before him. When the commander heard his statement, he said, 

“You bring great news, yuzbashi. This must go directly to the padishab. 
We will proceed to Beshiktash together in the caique which brought you 
hither. Beybars,” he continued, turning to his orderly in waiting, “ tell 
Kara Jehennem to make sure that his gun-carriages are in good order, 
and that his men are stanch. I foresee,” he added, “aday of bloody 
work, in which we tobjees shall have to hear the heaviest share.”’ bi 

So saying, he proceeded with Saduk to the landing, and put off in 
the caique for Beshiktash. They were halfan hour in reaching the 
palace, where they found that the sultan, as became a sovereign whose 
empire was trembling in the balance, had been up all night, engaged in 
close consultation with his ministers. The grand. vizier, the multi, the 
aga pasha, the Janissary aga, the capudan pasha, and other great officers 
of state, were present in the council. The tobjee-bashi was admitted at 
once, and Saduk was presently summoned to the council-chamber. He 
found the sultan sitting on a pile of cushions at the upper end of the apart- 
ment, while his ministers stuod near him on either hand. Mahmoud’s 
dark-blue eyes glittered with vindictive pleasure. and his naturally sallow 
cheek was flushed with joyful excitement. “Ha!” he exclaimed, as 
Saduk approached, and made his military obeisance, “ it is the Cherkess 
who has brought the good news. You have don well, yuzbashi : it shall 
not be forgotten. At what hour did you see these dogs of Sheiton, and 
how many were there of them 2” 

“ Asylum of the world !” replied the Circassian, ‘it was shortly after 
midnight, when your servant saw about a hundred of the rebels, on their 
way seemingly to*the dwelling of his lordship the aga.” ‘ 

“The curs! the miscreants!” exclaimed Mahmond, “‘ You did well, 
aga, to remove your harem in time, for nothing will be sacred to these 
wretches. You are all witnesses, pashas, that itis they who have begun 
the conflict, and not I. This day shall decide who is to govern hence- 
forth in Stamboul—the sultan or the Janissaries. If it be these dogs, I 
will retire to Asia, and leave the city and the western empire to them. 
But wherever I am, there I will be king. Come, pashas, now that the 
work is commenced, our place is ia the city. Let every one perform his 
Part, according to;the plan which we Lave sanctioned.” Sta 

With these words the council broke up. The sultan and his principal 
ministers proceeded immediately to the seraglio, and walked from thence 
in solemn procession to the imperial mosque of Sultan Ahmed, near the 
ancient Hippodrome. Herea ceremony of great importance took place. 
The Sandjak Shereef, or sacred standard of Islam—made, it is said, of 
the apparel of the Prophet, and only produced on the most momentous 
Occasions—was brought out from the treasury, in which it had lain for 
fifty years, and set upon thepulpit. Standing beneath it, the mufti, and 
the ulemasy-the three heads of the Mohammedan faith—pronounced a 
solemn anathema upon the rebels, and devoted the whole body of the 
Janissaries to destruction. The news of this proceeding quickly spread 
through the city, and produced a decisive effect. The mass of the popu- 
lation had previously been wavering between their devotion to their 
sovereign and their ancient sympathies for the rebellious troops. But 
when the influences of religion were enlisted in favour of the former, 
there was no longer any hesitation; the great majority of the citizens 
came forth in a tumultuous throng, and swelled the number of the forces 
which were advancing from all sides against the insurgents. 

_The latter, after sacking the palaces of the Janissary aga and the grand 
vizier, and making an ineffectual assault upon the seraglio, had retired 
to their square, the Etmeidan; and there having inverted their camp- 
kettles, according to their usual custom when in a state of revolt, they 
appointed a deputation to lay before the sultan their demands—namely, 
the restoration of all their ancient privileges, and the death of the four 
ministers whom they considered their chief enemies. But while thus 
engaged, they neglected, with unaccountable infatuation, to take any 
precaution against the approach of the various corps of regular troops 
which were gradaally occupying every avenue leading to the Etmeidan. 
Thus, when the Janissaries received the positive refusal of their demands, 
together with the alternative of submission or instant destruction, they 
found themselves hemmed in on ali sides by the hated troops of the nizam 
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ed by the pistol-shot of Kara Jehennem, hed fled to the privacy of his res : 
harem to die. In ordinary times, even the executioners of the law de not | da, and made his way into the Chesapeake ; but on communicating with 














venture to violate this sacred refuge ; but the solemn anathema pronoun- 
ced upon the rebels removed all scruples of this nature, and Osman’s 
pursuers had just broken into the apartment, where the affrighted wo- 
men were clustered in speechless horror about the dying man. Saduk’s 
appearance saved him from the lastindignity of the bowstring, and pre- 
served ti * females from insult. In gratitude fur this service, the old 
chorbajee, by a will pronounced on the spot, as the Moslem law allows. 
bequeathed to the young man all his wealth, on condition that he continu- 
ed to extend his protection to Shereen and her mother. This condition 
being anything but an onerous one, the trust was promptly accepted by 
the youthful soldier. The will, it istrue, as made by a rebel who had 
forfeited his property by his guilt, would have been of no avail but for 
the favour of the sultan, who not only cenfirmed it, but also bestowed 
upon the Circassian the rank which Kara Jehennem had promised him. 
Shereen, it is hardly necessary to add, became the wife of the fortunate 
adventurer; and her mother, with the third of her late husband’s ample 
fortune, was able to fulfil a long-churished vision, of returning in splendid 
state to the land of her nativity. 

To revert for a moment to the more important subject of our narrative. 
It has been remarked by many writers, that after the destruction of the 
Janissaries, the character of Sultan Mahmoud seemed to undergo a de- 
cided change for the better. His previous reign had been marked by 
numerous instances of the treachery, eruelty, Pe rapacity which we have 
learned to consider inseparable from the nature of Oriental despotism. 
In his after-life he showed himself not only a liberal legislator—which 
a proceed from mere selfish policy—but also, on many occasions, a 
really benevolent, well-meaning ruler; and in spite of the political mis- 
fortunes which clouded his later years, he succeeded in securing the af- 
fection of the mass of his people, and particularly of the Greek rajahs, 
and other subject races, to a degree in which no other Turkishsovereign 
ever possessed it. If, therefore, in the destruction of the Janissaries, 
Mahmoud showed himself sanguinary, treacherous, and unrelenting, it 
is but fair to remember that they themselves, by the character which 
their fierce, lawless, and bigoted disposition imposed upon his govern- 
ment, had fostered in his mind the very vices trom which they after- 
wards suffered. Viewed in this light, the catastrophe assumes the aspect 
of a simple moral retribution, and we lose our commiseration for the 
sufferers in our sense of the justice of the puaishment. 
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BLACKBEARD’S ISLAND; 


OR, THE FATAL RETREAT. 








It is mainly to the British and American Governments that we are in- 
debted for the extirpation of those lawless bands of “ gentlemen who 
went on the account,’’ or pirates, who formerly infested the seas, particu- 
larly the West Indian and Gulf of Mexico. Volumes have already been 
written on the subject of the history of pirates and their terrible doings, 
but the object of the present sketch is rather to give an account of some 
melancholy consequences arising out of the lawless proceedings of one 
of them, who is commonly known as Blackbeard the Pirate. 

His real name was Teach, but he was cailed Blackbeard, on account 
of the extraordinary quantity of black hair with which his head and face 
were covered. He was a native of Bristol, and took to a sea-faring life 
as his profession, serving as boy and man on board the West Indian tra- 
ders that sailed from his native place. 

At that time the West Indian Seas swarmed with Euaglish privateers, 
whose principal prey were the richly laden galleons returning to Spain 
with the precious metals from the mines of Mexico and Peru; and in 
default of such, the Spanish settlements in the West Indies and those 
ou the main were attacked aud plundered: the booty thus obtained 
was generally squandered at their hauntagin the most riotous dissipation. 

But to return to Teach. About the year 1715, Captain Horngold, a 
uoted privateer, who cruised from Jamaica, gave him the command of 
one of his vessels. They now sailed in company, and for a time took 
their prizesinto British ports; but, as was generally the case, such pri- 
vateering degenerated into piracy, and so fearful and alarming were the 





djedid. A sense of their dangerous position then first seized upon them, 
and they made a furious and simultaneous effort to break down the living 
barrier which enclosed them, with the intention of spreading themselves 
through the city, and setting fire to it in every quarter. 

The principal rash was directed towards anarrow street, occupied by 
a body o/ flying artillery, with two guns loaded with grape. The leader 
of this body was an officer noted for his great size and strength, his swar- 
thy and forbidding countenance, and his relentless determination, all of 
which traits had procured him the appellation, by which he was usually 
known, of Kara Jehennem, or the ‘Black Infernal.” It was supposed 
that the dread and respect which the topjees entertained for him would 
serve to counteract their well-kuown sympathies for their former com- 
rades. Thus far the expectation had Coon fulfilled, for the men had 
fought with vigour in repelling the attack of the Janissaries upon the se- 
rag io. But now, when the mighty mass came rolling towards them, 
calling on the sacred names of the Prophet and Hadjee Bectash, and 
shouting to the gunners the watchwords of their ancient fellowship, the 
hearts of the latter failed them, and they drew suddenly back from their 
guns, carrying their officers with them. In another moment the pieces 
would have been in possession of the insurgents: It was the crisis, if not 
of the Ottoman empire, at least of the reign of Mahmoud. Kara Jehen- 
nem, who stood in front of his troops, with his yataghan in one hand and 
a pistol in the other, when he found himself thus left alone by their retreat, 
took his resolution with the unhesitating boldness of his character. He 
shoek his sabre, with a terrible imprecation, at his recreant soldiers, and 
then, springing to oue of the guns, fired his pistol over the priming. The 
Janissaries were close upon the piece when it was discharged, and the 
effect of the grape upon their dense column was tremendous, The whole 
mass recoiled in confusion, which the discharge of the second gun, by 
another hand, turned to a headlong flight. 

“ Aferin, Cherkess !”—(“‘ Well done, Circassian!”’)—exclaimed Kara Je- 
hennem; “that shot has made you a colonel. Come on, dogs, cowards, 
sons of burnt fathers!’ he shouted to the topjees. ‘Your guns to-day, or 
the bowstring to-morrow.” 


The gunners needed no further menace to make them return to their 
duty, and the guns were quickly manned and brought forward to take 
art in the deadly shower of grape and musketry which was now pour- 
ing, with fearful effect, upon the rebels in the Etmeidan. Presently a 
cry was raised among the latter, ‘‘ Tothe kislas—to the barracks!” The 
barracks of the Janissaries adjoined the Etmeidan, and the revolted 
troops, uow taking refuge in them, defended themselves there with des- 
perate resolution. The aga pasha sent to inquire of the sultan if he shoul 
endeavour once more to make terms with theinsurgents before proceed- 
ing to the last extremity. The answer was brief and decisive—“ Set 
fire to the kislas!” 

The stern command was unhesitatingly obeyed. Ina few moments 
the barracks were enveloped in flames; but not even the prospect of the 
dreadful and inevitable death which awaited them could induce the Ja- 
nissaries to sue for the mercy which they had before rejected, and which 
they probably felt would now be refused them. They fought on, with 
the fury of despair, until the greater number were buried in the burning 
ruins. A portion of them sallied forth, and attempted to cut their way 
through the line of their enemies. In the conflict which ensued, Kara | 
Jehennem fell with a bullet through his hip. ‘“ Die, dog!” shouted an 
old chorbajee, rushing towards him with uplifted yataghan; ‘down to 
Jehennem, where you belong!” 

.“‘ Not yet, Uncle Osman,” replied the “ Black Infernal ;” and raising 
himself on his left elbow, he fired his pistel at the Janissary, saying, 
‘Take that, old friend, for your good wishes.” 

The chorbajee stopped suddenly, and struck his hand to his side; | 
then springing like a tiger upon the ranks of the topjees, he cut down | 
two men by successive blows of his yataghan, and fled swiftly up the | 
street towards the mosque of Raghil Pasha, closely pursued by a party of | 














: : . c 
the soldiers. All resistance was now at an end, but the work of destruc- | 


tion did not cease. Every Janissary who was found within the walls of | 
Stamboul, whether concerned in the late revolt or not, was put to death | 
without mercy. The bowstring and the Bosphorus completed what the | 





acts of these freebooters, that the British Government found itself obliged 
to exert its power to suppress them. : 
_Butin the first instance, it was deemed politic to be lenient to the 
pirates; a pardon being offered to them for past offences in the event of 
their surrendering themselves without loss of time to the proper authori- 
ties. Some few embraced this opportunity, and of such was Blackbeard, | 


who fora time appeared to have abandoned his inhuman occupation ; but died. 


this was a mere subterfuge ; it was only to gain time, so as to make fresh 
arrangements for future piratical operations. 

The next information we now have of Teach is, that he was at the 
Island of Bermuda, which was then a noted rendezvous ; its whole po- 
pulation consisting of pirates, their families and slaves. These sea-rovers 
cruised indiscriminately against English, French, Spanish, and other 
merchantmen: and such craft being unable to cope with the armed ves- 
sels and desperate men composing the piratical crews, they became of 
course the prizes of their opponents. 

It would appear that Teach at this period generally took his prizes into 
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his friend the governor, he was informed that the British men-of-war 
were in hot pursuit after him ; and this functionary gave it as his opinion 
that the most prudent course for the pirate to take would be to return im- 
mediately to the hiding-place he had just come from, to remain there 
for awhile, when it would be imagined that he had broken up his es- 
tablishment, and that his followers had dispersed; then at some future 
time he might recommence with renewed vigour. 

Blackbeard himself took this view of the case, and prepared to return 
to the Island of Timber, and where hk had left a}l that was dear to him. 
He had not been more than two or three days under sail, when he was 
attacked by the cruizers; the engagement was a terrible one, the reault 
being that n‘early the whole of the pirates were xilled, ineluding Blaek- 
beards, his head being severed from bis body and hung up at the bolt- 
sprit’s head. , 

We will now return to Blackbeard’s Island; but before any detail is 
offered of what happened there, it must be mentioned in what manner 
our information was obtained relative to this part of the tale. 

Some few years sincea very old man was met with in a log-house in the 
Bayou La Fourche (near the Mississippi), sick and badly wounded ; the 
individual who met with the unfortunate creature, was on a boating ex- 
cursion to sea from New Orleans, with a view to re-establish his health, 
he having just gotout of yellow fever, and who on seeing the wounded 
man, rendered a such assistance as was in his power, remaining with 
him for some days, during which time the wounded man communicated 
mueh of his history ; that he had been a sailor ; that among other pirate 
chiefs, he had served under the black-flag of Lafitte, and thet on Lafitte 
being routed out of Barataria in 1815 by the United States Government, 
he had betook himself to the woods of that part of the country, almost 
shunning society, supporting himself by hunting and fishing ; that it had 
somehow or other been latterly reported, that he had a large quantity of 
treasure buried in the vicinity of his log-cabin, which report brought two 
fellows to see him ; they being apparently ou ton a hunting trip, but who 
svon made known to him the real object of their mission,—they threaten- 
ed him that if he did not tell them where his treasure was deposited they 
would bowie-knife him. The protestations of the old man #8 to any 
kuowledge of such treasure were of no avail and the villains, finding that 
their visit was likely to be unsuccessful, rushed upon him, beating him 
uamercifully, and then at parting stabbed him with their bowie knives, 
doubting not but that he wouldsoon sink under such treatment. : 
The wounds produced a fatal fever, and the old man was in a dying 
state; when he told his benefactor that for years he had not heard a 
friendly word, or received the least kindness from a fellow-creature, that 
he was indeed grateful to him, and was sorry be could not repay him 
for his attention in these the last moments of his life. He then recounted 
part of what has already been mentioned, and in conclusion observed that 
as to hidden treasure there was a chance of some being found at the spot 
known as Blackbeard’s Island, the position of which he stated; and in 
confirmation of his story, said, that when he was a young man, he had 
known one of the white men left by Blackbeard with the women and 
children, and treasure, at the Island of Trees, in the before-mentioned 
bayou, and who had informed him of Blackbeard’s history, and of the sad 
fate of those he had left on the island ; that months having passed after 
the pirates’ departure, their provisions began to fail them; the sickly 
autumn came on, and with it yellow fever, which carried off the greater 
number of the party, at which crisis the two white men proposed, as the 
only way to save the remainder, to take to the boat they had there, and 
endeavour to make for the nearest habitation on the Mississippi, but this 
was strenuously fopposed by the surviving women, who had promised not 
to leave that spot, and who in a measure were consoled in this their suf- 
ferings by being able to weep over the graves cf their children. 

Betore the end of that autamn, all had died of hunger and disease, ©x- 
cept the two white men and Blackbeard’s wife and child. The men re- 
doubled their entreaties for her to leave with them, but their exhortations 
were of no avail; her boy died, and its mother's death was accelerated 
by madness. The two men buried mother and son in one grave, and 
then bade adieu to the now melancholy scene. In process of time they 
got to New Orleans, where they learned the tragical fate of their Com- 
mander ; but having belonged to his band, they of course kept their con- 
nexion with him a secret. i re ms 

The dying man wound up his discourse with an intimation, that there 
was a probability that the treasure left by Teach might still be con- 
cealed on the fatal island ; he gave such directions on this head as he 
deemed necessary for exploring the locality, and then the wounded man 


Some time afterwards a party was made up at Galveston, Texas, | to 
join insearch of Blackbeard’s reported treasure. The said Island of I im~ 
‘ber was soon found. The trees in many places were marked and _ 
about; and on digging the ground, we: of broken jars, glass, meta 
cooking utensils, and a few old Spanish coins were found; moreover, 1 
several spots human bones were met with, in all probability the remains 
of the women and children belonging to the pirates ; but on minute exam- 
ination, it did appear that Blackbeard’s Island had already been visited in 
search of treasure, and that the first-comers had abstracted the pirates ill 
gotten wealth; and as manorial rights are uot as yet understood in 
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Charleston, South Carolina, the Governor of which place was blinded in | those regions, the treasure trove was considered as legally belonging 
the performance of his duty, by being made participator in the pirate’s | the parties. 


plunder. 

Teach, however, became fearful of a superior force in the shape of a 
B-itish man-of-war, left his cruizing ground and repaired to the rocky 
island of St. Thomas, where he built a fort—the ruins of which exist 
even at this date, and bear the name of Blackbeard’s Castle,—and this 
he put into a regular state of defence. The lovers of the marvellous 
state, that at this period he had taken his fourteenth wifs! But with- 
out entering into the merits of this question, it would appear to be 
rather tore probable that his present attachment was centred in one 
fair object, namely, a young Spanish lady, who had fallen into his hands 
during one of his marauding incursions on the shores of one of the Spa- 
nish islands. 

As to the domestic affairs of Blackbeard's followers, it may be men- 
tioned that they had their wives, if such an appellation can be given to 
their female companions; and thus the Island of St. Thomas would have 
a fair sprinkling of men, women, and children. 

Teach had not been long in the Island when a British man-of-warcame 
off the harbour, demanding the pirate to deliver himself up, as well as 
his followers, and account to the Government for their recent lawless 
proceedings. The only answer obtained by the man-of-war was one of 
defiance, and several round of shot from Teach’s fort, at which the man- 
ol-war deemed it expedient to make off, and report to the Governor of 
Jamaica the pirate’s behaviour. 

It became leewe to Teach that a considerable force was fitting out to 
be sent against >t. Thomas, the result of which he considered would not 
be favourable to him. In this posture of affairs there was no time to 
lose; and in short space Blackbeard embarked his followers and their 
families, and his treasure; he then dismantled his fort, set tire to the ha- 
bitations, and put off to sea. 

On the arrival of the British force, their only prize was a desolate 
island, and the barely cold embers of the pirates’ dwellings. 

Teach, for a time, considered it prudent to sail in rather a circuitous 
course, but eventually dashed into the Gulf of Mexico, and to the 
westward of the mouth of the mighty Mississippi, sailed hs vessel up 
one of the many bayous, or inlets, which are peculiar to that part of the 
coast—(this locality is near to Barataria, famed as one of the strong- 
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ALPINE TRAVELLING. 


THE COMIC ALPINESTOCK. BY GUIDO MOUNTJOY. 
DIRECTIONS TO TOURISTS, AND REQUISITES FOR THE EX- 
PEDITION, 
Your first care should be to get into Switzerland. You may enter it 
either by Germany or France; Rhine it, or Rhone it, at your discretion. 
The approach from Germany is through the Vallée de L’ Enfer, which will 
remind you that the ancient name of the country was Hel-vetia. It would 
seem, indeed, that either Beelzebub, Mephistopheles, or some other de- 
mun of distinction, had, time out of mind, meddled a good deal in the 
local affairs of the Swiss, from the number of bridges which bear the 
appellation of Pont-de Diable, and also from the number of Alpine pinna- 
cles, which are probably named from the satanic horns, such as the 
Mattlehorn, Schreckhorn, Faulhorn, Netterhorn, and Wildhorn. The 
coolness of the country naturally recommends it to the inhabitants of 
torrid climes. The transition from “ Alps of fire’ to Alps of snow, must 
be prodigiously refreshing. 
Saussure recommends those who are unused to Alpine excursions, to 
accustom themselves, for some time before they set out, to look down 
from heights, and over precipices, so as to familiarize their eyes with 
peeps into abysses, and guard against the dizziness which is apt to seize 
inexperienced people at fearful elevations. To act upon this prudent 
advice, you may make a tour of visits to all the steeples and public monu- 
ments in the metropolis; you would probably be permitted to pass an 
hour a-day on the ball of St. Paul’s, for a fair remuneration to the Dean 
and Chapter. At all events, there is nothing to prevent your taking an 
hour’s exercise, every morning, on the parapet of your own house. 
With your knapsack on your back, and your pole in your hand, it would 
be a capital training for the Alps, and make you a very entertaining 
subject of observation to your opposite neighbours into the bargain. 
THE KNAPSACK. 

Pedestrians usually carry knapsacks: if you are an ass, you will carry 
your pannier on your own back; if you are a sensible man, you will car- 


holds of Jean Lafitte, the “ Pirate of the Gulf,” par excellence, at the ry it by proxy. Itmakes a considerable difference in packing a knapsack, 


commencement of the present century)—and not far inland from the 
prairie shore of the bayou, discovered an isolated wood; such being 
known ia that part of Louisiana as an “island of timber,” and is most 
picturesque on examination, compared with the melancholy sameness of 
the swampy prairies of the coast. Occasionally these “islands of tim- 
ber” are of considerable extent, and the dense green foliage of the mag- 
nolia, the live oak, peccan, and other umbrageous trees, with an under- 


whether the tourist means to carry it himself, or make a guide carry it 
for him. However, practice will do a great deal for you in this respect 
also. You might take a preparatory excursion, fully accoutred, mous- 
tached and all, up Snow Hill, fancying it Mont Blanc; try your strength 
in the passes of Cheapside; or what would you thiuk of an experimental 
tour in the Savoy? 

WHAT TO PUT IN IT. 











wood of the beautifully variegated delicate sumach plants—all these 
ofttimes forming graceful alcoves, with the nutritious musquit grass | 
as pasture, and occasionally springs of clear water, afford, indeed, a} 
luxurious resting-place to the hunter, or to the weary traveller in those | 


One shirt at least—the more like a sailor’s the better, it being the pre- 
sept mode for landsmen to look as like seamen as possible in that res- 
pect. If you are an Englishman, you will take soap; if a German, you 


cannon and the sabre had begun; and within twenty-four hours, that for- regions. | willdispense with it. A razor would be superfluous, as you will aim at 
midable body, which for four centuries and a half had been by turns the But to return to our story. A clearing was effected without difliculty | being horribly hirsute on your travels, and continue very hairy even for 
bulwark and the scourge of the Ottoman empire, was utterly annibilated. | by the pirates in this at present delightful woodland retreat; temporary | some months after your return home. A good plan is to choose a comrade 
its very name was made accursed, and a heavy penalty denounced upon | abodes were quickly erected, the tre ssure was carefully deposited in safe-| who is likely to be tolerably well provided with all the little accommo- 
any one who should utter it, Twenty thousand men are supposed to | ty, and it was then arranged by Teach that the women and children | dations for the toilette, such as brushes, bear’s-grease, eau-de-Cologne, 
have perished in consummating this brief but sanguinary revolution, for; should remain in this safe and secluded spot, whilst he repaired to Char-} &c., as well as with a few pair of extra shoes and stockings. This wil 
such its objects and its consequences entitle it to be called. leston, and there concert with his friend the Governor for a more suitable | save you the trouble of encumbering yourself with a variety of articles, 

Daring the conflict, Saduk had distinguished himself both by his cour- | residence for those dependent on him,and moreover to arrange for future | very convement to have, but very troublesome to Carry, and also very 


age and presence of mind. But he felt no disposition to take part in the | 
massacre which followed; and was about to withdraw from the scene, 

when a sudden recollection flashed upon him, and caused an immediate | 
change of berpose. Collecting a few of his men, he hastened towards | 


the dwelling of the Chorbajee Osman, which he had no difficulty in dis- | 
covering. 





ie afrived jastintime. The old Janissary, mortally wound- | This, alas ! they too well obeyed, 


operations on some new cruizing ground. | 

Excepting a few negro slaves, he only lefttwo white men [who had | 
been wounded ina late engagement, and who were unable to proceed to | 
sea] as a guard to the women and children, with the most positive instruc- | 


tions that on no account were they to leave that spot until his return. 








easily lost in the confusion of a start by day -break. One of the party, 
at least, ought to carry a looking-glass, tor the looking glasses in the bed- 
rooms of the Swiss as well as the German inns, are generally hung 80 
high, that travellers who do shave themselves are obliged to cail for a 
ladder, or clamber upon their dressing tables. ; oe 
If you propose to do Mont-Blanc, or any of the great Alpine explotts, 


Not many days elapsed ote Blackbeard had rounded the shores of Flori- 
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you ought to be provided with a green gauze voil, lip-salve = — 
boxes of pectoral lozenges, a stethoscope, iron crampons tor y leas 
hatchets to cut the mountains down that oppose E (oe po emi P * 8 to 
throw over chasms, and ropes by which you and your guides may be at- 
tached together, so that when one falls or slips into 4 crevice, the rest 
may be sure to follow him. You ought also, o# an a ee of this ae 
ture, to be furnished with writing materials; and there is a very use x 
little book, entitled. ‘Five Minutes’ Advice on the Making of Wills,’ 
which I would strongly advise you to add to your other accoutrements, if 
you do not happen to have a lawyer in your suite or party. 

I need not advise you to wear the oddest-shaped hat (any colour but 
black) that you can procure for money. | it has often struck me that the 
love of wearing fantastic hats is, with nine tourists out of ten, more than 
half their motive for going abroad. It isan innocent pleasure or pride— 
gratify it by all means; and I do not see why you should not wear a coat 
equally outré, to match. Let the buttons be as big as Stilton cheeses, and 
pocketsinnumerable. 1 he skirts cannot be too preposterous. You ought 
to look picturesque, going to such a country as Switerland. The pedes- 
trian enjoys, in cummon with the painter and the poet, the license— 
«+ quidlibet audend?’ —of daring anything in the way of dress or undress. 

You may meet your dearest friend in an Alpine par‘y, and not recog- 
nize him. The lawyer exchanges his wig and gown for a straw hat and 
a blouse. The doctor arrays himself as a chamois-hunter, and tries to look 
as if he only killed game. That personage who is so like a bandit on the 
Rhigi, is not very remote from one in London either, for he is an attor- 
ney of Serjeant’sInn. That desperate-looking Whiskerandos, in a Freuch 
casquette and Russia-duck, is a quiet curate when he is at home in Essex. 
But who, iu the name of all that is marvellous, is that romantic figure, 
with a conical beaver, pistols in his belt, brandishing his pole like a bat- 
tle-axe, now and then winding his horn like a mountain-chief, and brown 
and bearded as a field of ripe wheat? Can it be William Tell?—can it be 
Werner Stauffacher, or one of the immortal three of Griitli? No; by all 
that is outrageous, [ know him now. It is Mr. Thomas Perkins of Alder- 
mansbury. 

—_ GUIDES. 

Guides are paid in Switzerland six French francs a day. They are 
bound to guide you to all manner of dangerous places for that sum ; and, 
in general, they acquit themselves honestly of their engagement. The 
peculiarity of their profession is, that they are retained and rewarded 
expressly to lead people into perilous situations. They are bound to 
bring you into difficulties, but under no manner of obligation to bring 
you safe outofthem. The dangers of the Alpine travelling consist much 
more in following guides than in dispensing with them. You can hazard 
your neck often enough, without paying Alphonse Cassetete, or Annibal 
Passamonte, five shillin7s a-day to assist you. However, it is thefashion 
to take a guide, or guides, and you will of course be guided by the fashion. 

Do so, therefore, by all means; but don’t blame Guido Mountjoy, if you 
leave your bones on the glaciers for the lammergeyer to pick, after the 
wolves have dined on you. I have no objection to make to the principle 
which Murray lays down, that “a guide ought not to be too far advanced 
tn years.” Do not go up the Jungfrau. or attempt the Furca pass, witha 
cicerone past seventy. See that he is not blind. or lame, or deaf asa 
post, or epileptic, or apoplectic, or far advanced in consumption or asth- 
ma. Try him with your stethoscope, and get your physician to examine 
him. He ought to be a stout fellow, not only to carry ali the baggage 
that you, as a prudent and possibly ascientitic rambler, will naturaliy in- 
sist upon taking with you, but also, upon many occasions, to carry your- 
self in the bargain. Mr. Craven Quartz, the geologist, traversed the 
greater part of Switzerland and Savoy on the shoulders of his guide, who 
had to carry (iu addition to a hundred other things) the works of Cuvier 
and Agazziz, a iummer to chip the rocks, and specimens of all the Alps. 

Many guides retise to accompany geo/ogis‘s, except for extraordinary re- 

muneration. ‘T.ey have not the same objection to botanists. 

Here let us quote. with cordial approval, another excelleat counsel 
from the red bovk, which assures us that “a /itt/e civility to the guide, on 
the part of his employer, will not be improper.’’ The economy here re- 
commended is especially to be admired. Civility, 2s Jonathan Wild says 
of mischief, is too good a thing to be wasted. A /itt/e will do for a Swiss 
mountaineer, aud even that little, adds Murray, will not be laid out with- 
eut a fair prospect of return. ‘A cigar ora glass of brandy will rarely 
be thrown away; it is likely to produce assiduity and communicativeness 
on the part of the guide.” The latter effect is certainly likely to be pro- 
duced 4 the brandy. If one glass fails to produce it, the tourist may try 
8 second, 

We have called the guides a profession. Those of the valley of Cha- 
mouni are so particularly, for they forma kind of guild or fraternity, un- 
der the control of an officer appointed by the Sardinian government. 
They are regularly bred to their calling; highly educated men, and sub- 

jected to au examination, as to character and competency, before they 
are admitted into the corporation. These examinations are not public, 


and therefore but little is known of them tothe world. I am enabled, | 2 Virtue of her superior knowledge of the world, and perhaps also of | 


however. to favour the reader with an abstract of one of them, held, not 
long since, at the College of Chamouni—a vacancy having oceurred in 
the corps :— y 

** What is your name 7?” 

‘Hannibal Passamonte.” 

‘‘ Are you descended from the great Hannibal ?” 

‘No, from the Tete Noir.” 

‘“* What are you ?”’ 

‘‘A mountaineer.” 

‘“* What do you know!” 

“The Alps.” 

3 When there are three paths to the same point, which do you take?” 
as The safest, when left to myself; any one of them, if well paid for 
seente” you are on the top of a mountain, which is the shortest cut 

‘ 

“ The most perpendicular.” 

‘‘When there is no path, or the path is obliterated by a fall of snow 
what do you follow?” 

“* My nose.” 

‘When you come to an impassable object—a wall of ice, for instance 
—how do you proceed ?”” 

“T don’t proceed at all.”’ 

a Can you jump crevices?” 
oe but not with a geologist on my back.” 
re you cool iv danger ?”’ 

Ps ng enough, whether in danger or safety.”’ 
sound - oe tumbles a thousand feet or so down a crevice, what 

“ T leave him there.” 


cir @ 
7 — you carry ropes, ladders, bags, barometers, blankets, umbrellas, 
0 et baskets of provisions, telescopes, stethoscopes, and hand- 


“T can, and arifle to shoot a cl 
echoes.” 
‘ ’ , 
“Can you act as a dragoman ?” 
Yes, [ can drag a manu 
requires it,” 
**I mean can y i 
an you ac > ster? yhat le F ii 
ee * act as interpre ter ?—what language do you know? 
my ; Know a dozen patois. 
., are you obliging and intelligent?” 
Extremely,” a 
‘ 
2 lave you a store of ane 
Yes, two capital ones, o 
never came down, and th 
mountains, and never ca 


1amois, ora small brass cannon for the 


p asteep place, with ropes, when the case 


cdotes to amuse your employers ?”’ 
f gentlemen who went up Mort Blane and 
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THE CIRCASSIAN LOVERS. 
Pe . BY A RECENT TRAVELLER. 
= ean! way trom Tiflis to Tscherkask, I was le 
= ee mountainous region of Caucasus, inhabited chietly 
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d by curiosity to make 
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never intermarry. the common people, and the two classes | 


I found the village of my chief (whose 


west bank of 


name was Redjid Atashuka) to 














be a cluster of small white cottages, built of wattles and plastered with 
clay. They were arranged ina circular form, thus making a large en- 
closure, in which the horses and cattle of the tribe were confined when 
driven home from pasture. This again reminded me of my Arab friends, 
with their circle of tents enclosing their flocks and herds. The chiet’s 
house was apart from and considerably larger than the rest, but built in 
the same style. The reception-room was very simply furnished, after 
the Turkish fashion, having a divan or raised seat round three of the 
sides, covered with red morecco ; there was a handsome Persian carpet 





on the floor, with mats and cushions on which the ladies of the family were 
seated ; the walls were naked, or only adorned by the arms of the chief 
and his sons, suspended on pegs, and by some embroidered shawls and 
other showy articles of apparel, the work of my hostess’s fair fingers. 
The Circassians, both men and women, are fond of magnificent dresses, 
and pay great attention to the decoration of their persons—although no 
people, perhaps, less require such adventitious aid. : 

Redjid Atashuka, who welcomed me with dignified cordiality, was a 
man of about fifty years of age. His stately, upright figure, regular fea- 
tures, full, well trimmed beard. and splendid attire, gave him a truly no- 
ble and imposing preseuce. He wore a long vest of figured silk, de- 
scend ng nearly to his knee, and over it a tunic, resembling a2 frock-coat, 
of pale yellow silk, but without sleeves : this was bound at the waist by 
a leathern girdle, richly ornamented with silver tracery. Full trousers 
of some light stutf, red morocco shoes, and a large silver-mounted poniard 
in his girdle, completed his custume. His two sons, fine youths of eight- 
een and twenty, were more plainly attired, but ina similar garb. There 
was also a very handsome lad of ten or twelve years, who [ was told, was 
the son of a powerful chief of a neighbouring tribe, and had been placed 
under my host for his education. The nobles of Circassia, or, as they 
term their country, Adigei or Atteghai, never bring up their sons in their 
own houses. At the age of three or four years, the boys are placed un- 
der the charge of some friendly noble, who educates them with as much 
care as though they were his own children, and instructs them in all 
the manly exercises proper to their rank. On arriving at maturity 
they return to the paternalroof; but owing to this peculiar system, the 
natural affection between parents and children is said to be but partially 
developed, while the tie between the attalik, or foster-father, and his 
adopted children is one of peculiar tenderness. 

Although the Circassians do not entirely seclude their women, like most 
Mohammedans, yet it is considered unbecoming for a man of noble rank 
to be seen in company with the females of ais family. Indeed, any in- 
dulgence of the domestic affections seems to be regarded by them as a 
weakness unworthy of a warrior. On the present occasion, however, 
curiosity to behold the Frank stranger brought out from their private 
apartment the lady of the house and her only unmarried daughter. They 
were both very handsome women, and dressed with much taste and ele- 
gance, in long vests of brocade, reaching nearly to their ancles, and but- 
toned tight at the waist, with full Turkish trousers of figured silk, and 
red morocco slippers. The hair of the elder lady was loose, and fell in 
numerous ringlets over her shoulders, while that of her daughter was! 
braided into a single lock, and tied with asilkencord, [t may interest 
| some of my fair readers to know that the custom of tight lacing, against 
| which such an outcry has been made of late years, is universal among 

the handsomest race of people in the world. A slender waist is con- 

sidered a great beauty in Circassia with both sexes; and to secure it, the 

men wear their belts excessively tight, and the women enclose the ten- 
| der frames of their daughters in corsets of soft leather, which are worn 

from the age of ten years to the day of their marriage. Theconsequences 

of this unhealthy practice are sufliciently apparent in the sallow cheeks 
| of the maidens, who only regain their colour and natural beauty when 

the confining bandage is removed. But certainly the young married 
| dames among the Circassians fully sustain the reputation which they 
| possess for superior loveliness among all the Oriental races. 

There was another lady present, who was addressed by the title of 
hanoum (or lady, in Turkish), and was treated with much ceremony,— 
which, indeed, she seemed to expect as aright. She was gorgeously at- 
| tired in a vest of purple silk, with sky-blue trousers, a crimson shawl of 
Cashmere about her waist, and on her head a calemkier, or painted ker- | 
chief, of cotton, partly disposed as a turban, and partly falling over her 

sheulders so as to conceal her hair. She wore two necklaces of pearls, 
with a large emerald in the centre of each, jewelled bracelets, and ear- 
drops of guld. She addressed me with great vivacity in the Turkish lan- 
| Stage, and [ soon learned that she was the sister of my host, aud that she 
| had been sent to Stamboul, by her own desire, at an early age, and had | 
| been bought by a Turkish eflendi, who was afterwards raised to the dig- 

nity of a beglerbeg in Anatolia. They lived happily together for many 
| years, until the beglerbeg, after amassing considerable wealth, was car- | 
| ried off by the cholera just as he was aboat to purchase the title and of- 
| fice ofa pasha. She had then returned to her native country, according 

to the usual custom of Circassian slaves under such circumstances. Here, | 














| the riches which she had brought with her, she assumed a very distin- 
| guished position. In fact, it seemed to me that the fair Fatema was dis- 
posed to give herself no slight airs, and to treat her brother’s family as | 
semi-barbarians, hardly worthy of the honour of her society. She had 
evidently been a very handsome and possibly a very good-natured wo- 
man inher youth; but time, which had impaired her charms, had appa- 
rently notimproved her temper. I thoaght even her brother stood | 
somewhat in awe of her tongue, and the younger members of the family | 
paid the greatest deference to all that she said. | 

The nature of the Circassian slave trade, as it is called, is not well un- 
derstood in Europe. A Circassian noble or freeman sells his daughter 
to a suitor for a stipulated ka/eem, or dowry, precisely as the Arabs do and 
have done from the days of the patriarchs. When there are many girls 
in a family, for whom it will be difficult to find suitable matches at home, 
it 18 not considered discreditable either to the parents, or the children, 
if the latter are transferred to a foreigner,—a Tartar, Persian, or Turkish | 
merchant,—who will pay a price high enough to assure their geod treat- 
ment. Of course, there are evils enough attending such a system, but { 
they are not exactly those of slavery or forced servitude. The girls usu- | 
ally go forth on the adventure, for such it is considered, with perfect wil. | 
lingness, and even with delight, anticipating the day when, after many | 
y ears spent in the luxury of an eastern harem, they shall return in state | 
and opulence, to spend their latter years among theirown kindred. Such, 
a fact, had been the precise history of my new friend, the hanoum Fa- 

ema. 

The lady, I found, had formed a high idea of the wealth and learning 
of the Franks from wiat she had heard of them during her residence in 
Constantinople. She was therefore pleased to class me among civilised 
people, and I considered myself fortunate in being thus taken into fa- | 
vour; for, with the exception of the chief, who spoke a little Turkish, 
all the rest of the family understood only their native tongae. This isa 


| peculiarly difficult language, and it is said that no foreigner has ever | 


learned to speak it correctly, In the mouth of a Circassian, however, its 
strong sonorous sounds give ita fine effect, and it would appear to be | 
well adapted for songs, at least those of a lively and martial character. I | 
judge from the pleasure which I derived from listening to the singing 
and recitations of a native sinduva, or bard, who made his appearance at | 
the chief’s house in the evening, and was received with many signs of | 
pleasure ; for the Circassians, like the Arabs, delight in nothing more | 
than in the entertainment afforded by their professional minstrels and 
story-tellers. The singer, in the present instince, accompanied himself | 
on a sort of lyre with two strings, which made a monotonous but not un- | 
pleasing music. The hanoum was obliging enough to translate several | 
of his songs into Turkish for my satisfaction. They proved to be mostly 
ballads, commemorative of some warlike exploit or some important event 
in the history of the tribe. There were, however, one or two love ditties 
ofa mirthful character, which afforded great amusement to the ladies; 
the hanoum alone seemed to think it beneath her dignity to applaud any | 
native production whatever, and was loud in her praise of the Stambouly | 
masaldjees, or reciters. 

At length, in a tone which showed that he felt assured of giving plea- 
sure, the minstrel inquired if they had heard the last song of Batookee 
Hamil Korsofeeya, There was a general exclamation in the negative, | 





and én eager call for the song, with earnest expressions of anticipated 
delight. a took the opportunity, while the bard was tuning his instru- | 
ment, to inquire 1f the person in question Wasa distinguished poet. The 
chief replied, with a smile, that Hamil was indeed a poet, aud, he believ- 
ed,a goed one; at least, he himself found much pleasure in listening to 
the young man’s compositions, But Hamil was also his eldest foste . 

j . P F é F ster-son, 
and a vourkeh, or noble, of a very good family, although he had lost much 
of his wealth in the invasion of the country by the Russians. On that oc- 
casion, Hamil’s father was killed, and most of his flocks and herds driven 
off by the enemy. However, he was a brave, high-spirited young fellow, 
and no doubt would in time regain all that he had lost. , 

PO eager gina ope oe — seem disposed to concur in her brother's 
oa oe dine aheen recap pronounced the young man a scatterbrain 
*thaptn py e, 6 rumming, thriftless scapegrace, who would 

ne to any geod. From the manner in which the fair dame 
spoke, I thought it not unlikely that some personal pique might have un- 
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consciously affected her opinion of the young noble, who perhaps had not 
been disposed to rate her claims to attention and deference quite so high 
as she considered just. Possibly the chief was of this opinion, as he took up 
Hamil’s defence very warmly. He admitted, indeed, that the young 
man was at present rather wild and unsteady, but declared that this was 
only the consequence of disappointment in his love affair, and that as 
another marriage could be arranged for him, all would be right again. 

“ And whose fault wasit,” asked the hanoum, sharply, “ that the match 
was broken off, but the young man’sowa? They pretend, indeed, that it 
was on account of the loss of his property that Temir Missost refuses to 
give him his daughter; bat we know better than that. If the young 
man had acted with propriety, and selected the eldest girl, according to 
the custom, there would have been no difficulty. But who could ex- 
pect that two noble-spirited girls, Temuir Jennat and Temir Kadesha, 
would give up their right to be first married in favour of a bold-faced 
minx like that saucy Nazeeka? In my time such a thing would never 
have been thought of.”’ 

The chief agreed with his sister that matters had altered greatly for the 
worse since their youth; and having partially mollified her offended 
feelings by this concession, he directed the sinduva to begin. The min- 
strel, who had been waiting with some impatience for the dispute to be 
finished, now commenced, to a sprightly air, the promised song, of which 
the following verses will give a general idea. It was entitled 


THE BOASTING OF HAMIL. 


The falcon flew from his high pine tree, 
He flew straight on from sea to sea; 
Many a hamlet and vale saw he— 

But none so charming as Korsofee. 


I have a cottage, I want no more; 

Corn in garner, @ golden store ; 

Sheep a thousand, and slaves a score, 
And steeds of high lineage twenty-four. 


I have two sisters, lovely as day, 
The fairest daughters of Atteghai: 
One to Stamboul is on her way, 
And one is the wife of Rustum Bey. 


Do you see this handjar which here I hold? 
Its hilt is all wrought of Muscovy gold: 

I took it in fight from a boyard bold, 

And for sixty gold rubles my captive sold. 


My name is Hamil of Korsofee; 

I am a vourkeh bold and free ; 

Llove a maiden, the fairest of three, 

And I laugh at the proud ones who frown upon me. 

“ Ah! that will never do,” said the hanoum, shaking her head _ if he 
persists in setting the family against him by such slights, he will have 
cause to rue it at last. It would not surprise me if there were to bea 
bloody feud between the Batookees and the Temis on account of this.” 

1 hope not, hanoum,” said her brother; ‘I really think they are more 
to blame than the young man.” : 

The discussion was interrupted by a joyful outcry from the servants 
outside, in which the names of Hamil and Bairam were frequently pro- 
nounced. The family hasteved to the door just as a youug manrode up, 
and dismounted from a milk-white charger, to which, as { learned, the 
latter of the above names belonged. The rider was arrayed in complete 
armour, as is usual with Circassian chiefs, when on a visit of ceremony. 
He worea coat of mail, of which the burnished links were visible in 
front, where his tunic was open at the breast; on his head he had a small 
helmet, from which a web of chain mail descended behind and en each 
side to his shoulder, so as to leave only his face uncovered, He carried 
not only a rifle slung at his back, a yateghan at his side, pistols and — 
ger in his belt, but also a large quiver with a bow and arrows, whic 





| hung by a cincture beneath his rifle——and in his hand a short javelin 


with a barbed head. Under all this load of arms, he moved with an ease 
and grace which could only have been attained by long practice. He 


| was a fine, noble-looking young man of two or three and twenty, with a 


gay, good humoured countenance, and the free unerabarrassed air of one 
who knew himself a general favourite. He was greeted, of course, with 
the greatest warmth by the chief and his family, and even the hancum 
herself relaxed into agracious smile, at what I took to be a particular 
compliment paid her by the young noble. He had evidently come with 
the determination to make himself generally agreeable, for he next ad- 
dressed himself to me, in tolerably good Turkish, and assured me of the 
gratification which it gave him to meet one of the Ingliz Franks, whom 
he knew to be the best of all the Franks, and their king the most powerful 
and most just of all the Christian sovereigns. He informed me that he 
had come over from Korsofee, on hearing of my arrival, expressly to pay 
his respects to me as a foreigner and an Ingliz, and to invite me to visit 


| his poor hamlet, where he could promise me some excellent sport, such 


as the Ingliz were particularly fond of, with the best pack of hounds 
in all Atteghai. Whether this were a part of the “ boasting of Hamil” or 
not, I cannot say, as I was obliged, by want of time, to decline his invi- 
tation. Thencame, at last, the real object of all the young gallant’s fine 
speeches. Taking me aside, he said, with great earnestness, that he had 
been informed I was about to proceed to the residence of the chief Temir 
Missost; if this were true, he was sure I would not refuse him the trifling 
favour of conveying a harmless missive secretly to one of the daughters 
of the chief. It was, he said, one of the utmost consequence to her and 
him, and should in no wise compromise me. ! 

I, however, demurred to any such clandestine proceeding. As my re- 
fusal was based on principle, it may be readily concluded I was not likely 
to retract it. Sucha conclusion, however, would do me more than jus- 
tice ; for | am ashamed to say that the passionate pleadings of the young 
lover, and his earnest assurances (false as they afterwards proved) of the 
perfect innocence of the message, finally induced me to take a part, for 


| which my conscience rebuked me at the time, and which I have since 


sincerely deplored. Yet it was only to present, unobserved, to the young 
damsel, a small package, the contents of which did indeed appear to be of 
the most harmless character. There were two nightingale’s feathers, tied 
with a braid of white horsehair ; a emall piece of quartz stone folded up 
in a linden leaf; anda silver crescent with four notches cut in the inner 
edge. Although I had at first a suspicion of some mysterious meaning 
concealed under these symbols, I found it impossible, finally, not to give 
credence to Hamil’s reiterated protestations that they were nothing more 
than ordinary Circassian love tokens. Poor fellow! he knew, perbaps, 
some Atteghai proverb concerning the venial nature of lover's falsehoods, 
and acted on the strength of it; but he was destined to pay a dreadful 
penalty for what he no doubt considered a trifling and pardonable de- 
ception. 

On the following morning I took leave of my worthy host and his fam- 
ily with many expressions of mutual good wishes. The old chief dis- 
played his regard for me, or rather, for his friend who recommended me 
to him, by sending his eldest sun to be my guide and protector while I 
remained inthe country. A long day’s ride brought us to the large vil- 
lage inhabited by the tribe of the chief, Temir Missost, (or Moses Temir.) 
I need not describe the place or the people, as they differed very little 
from those I had just left. The family of the chief consisted of only his 
wife and his three daughters, the eldest of whom was,I learned, about 
to be married to a Circassian nuble, while the youngest, the beloved of 
Hamil, had just been betrothed to a Tartar prince, named Nogay Taus- 
tanim, who had paid for her an enormous ka/een, or price—no less, I un- 
derstood, than: 2000 silver roubles. This exalted personage was then 
in the house, and seemed to me by no means a suitor calculated to re- 
place such a lover as young Hamil in a maiden’s atfections. He was 
about thirty years of age, of uncommon size and strength, with a huge 
round head, coarse black hair, wide cheek bones, small deep set eyes 
and large thin-lipped mouth—in short, the Calmuck physiogomy. 
He was taciturn and dull, avd I imagined him to be both brutal and sen- 
sual ; perhaps I did him injustice, but such is the general character o! 
the Nogay Tartars. I sincerely pitied poor Nazeeka, who seemed very 
unhappy. She was exceedingly beautiful; and her elder sisters, who 
would otherwise have been thought very handsome girls, appeared pla! « 


beside her. [no longer wondered either at their jealousy, or at Hamu’s 
nfatuation, and my scruples with regard to the act which I had uuders 
taken were completely overcome by the sight of her evident wretch- 


edness. 

I had been informed that it was customary for travellers in Circassia, on 
taking leave of a host, to evince their contentment with his bospitality, 
by bestowing some trifling presentson the females and children of his 
family : and I had, therefore, taken care to come provided for saut puc- 
pose. As it was my intention to continue my journey e~'yY the fohow- 
ing morning, | took an oppurtunity before we ret ed for the night, of 
giving to the eldest daughter of my host a painted fan, to the second a 
hand mirror, and to the youngest a shawl, with the packet of Batookee 
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Hamil enveloped in it. I presented it with a cautionary glance, which 
she instantly understood. She did not open the shawl, but contented 
herself with thanking me in a hardly audible voice, and with a luok 
full of meaning. When she put her hand in mine to take leave, I could 
feel it trembling and burning with agitation. Poor girl! Even then a 
vague ntiment of evil occurred, but I did not dream of the fearful 
fate whieh really awaited her. 

Before daybreak the next morning, I was awakened by a great com- 
motioa in and about the house. On rising and hastening out, I learned 
with astonishment and alarm, that Nazeeka had disappeared during the 
night, having doubtless fled with her lover. Her absence had just been 
discovered, and an eager inquiry was going on, from which it appeared 
that, as soon as her mother and sisters were soundly asleep, she had 


. slipped quietly out of the house, and proceeded to an open spot ina 


neighbouring grove, under the shadow of a huge rock, known as the 
“« Linden Rock,” from a tree of unusual size which grew upon it. Here 
she had been met by her lover, as was evident from hoof-prints, which 
wore at once pronounced by the quicksighted Circassians to be those of 
his famous white steed, Bairam. The whole meaning of the symbolical 
tokens with which I had been charged now flashed upon me. The night- 
ingale’s feathers, signifying flight by night, and the horse-hair denoting 
the maaner of it ; the quartz pebble and linden leaf pointing out the 
rendezvous; and the notches on the crescent no doubt indicating that 
he would expect her on the fourth night after the new moon—all was 
only too clear, and I was excessivel annoyed to think of the facility 
with which I hai allowed the porn | young chief to impose upon my 
ignorance and credulity. 

Nogay Taustanim had been aroused at the same time with myself. 
He had waited the result of the investigation in gloomy silence ; but as 
soon as the fact and the circumstances of the flight were clearly ascer- 
tained, he acted in a manner which gave me a high idea of his prompt 
resolution. He hurried to the house without speaking a word, buck- 
led on his yataghan, thrust his pistols into bis belt, brought out his 
horse—a huge black animal, all bone and muscle like himself—saddled 
it, mounted, and was off like a whirlwind, and out of sight in a minute. 

The chief, though no less in earnest, was not quite so precipitate. He 
waited until he had collected a following of about forty vassals, suffi- 
cient to overpower any resistance that we might encounter from Hamil’s 
servants, and we then set off together at full speed. My offer to ac- 
company them did not seem to be considered singular, but rather as a 
matter of course, and a compliment due to my host. My only object, I 
hardly need say, was to interfere to the utmost of my power, for the 
prevention of any violent or irreparable act. We rode for nearly thirty 
miles, crossing ravines, and dashing over obstructions which, at any 
other time, I should have been very unwilling to attempt. Occasionally 
we caught sight of the tracks of the fugitives and their pursuer, on whom 
‘we “p eared to be slowly gaining. It was evident that Bairam, a horse 
noted for his fleetness, was becoming gradually spent under his double 
burthen, while the Tartar, on the other hand, had the disadvantage of 
not being well acquainted with the country. The old chief expressed 
his hope that we should overtake the delinquent pair before their arri- 
val at Korsofee, in which case, according to the Cirrassian law, the 
honour of his daughter would be preserved without the necessity of 
her marriage with the young chief. I need not say that my own secret 
aspirations were for the escape of the young couple, in which event, 
as I learned, the father would be obliged, by their mountain code, to 
content himself with levying a heavy fine on the property of his new 
son-in-law. 

My hopes were doomed to be disappointed, and ‘hose of the father to 
be accomplished, but in a manner assuredly very far from his wishes. 
On entering asmall glen which lay in ourroad, a terrible spectacle was 
presented to our view. The almost breathing bodies of the two lovers 
and of the Tartar lay close together, all bloody and disfigured, on the 
green sward. The young chief was without his coat of mail and helmet, 
having probabiy laid them aside, in order to lighten the burthen of his 
steed ; and a tremendous gash upon his temple, from the Tartar’s yata- 
ghan, showed that his death had been the consequence of that unfortu- 
nate act. He had not fallen, it was plain, till atter a severe struggle, 
for the Tartar’s body bore many sword cuts, though none of anature to 
cause death. The wound which bad proved fatal to him was in his 
breast, and had evidently been inflicted by his own poniard, since that 
of Hamil remained bloodless in its sheath. The same dagger we found 
planted in the bosom of Nazeeka. She kad, no doubt, been rudely 
clutched by the triumphant Tartar, and, in the first frenzy of her despair, 
had seized the weapon which lay too ready for her grasp, and had thus, 
by successive blows, avenged her lover, and ended her own Inisery. 

er body lay beside that of Hamil, with one arm thrown over his neck. 
It wasa heart-rending spectacle, and the emotion which the old chief 
displayed was, I must say, such as to belie the accounts which I had re- 
ceived of the weakness of the paternal affections amoug this people. He 
raised the body of his lost daughter in his arms, éadpusuracd, over it in 
a silent agony of tears. I need not add how great was my own distress, 
and how Jargely mingled with self.reproach. To this day [can never 
recall tu mind that scene of horror and despair, without feelings of pain- 
ful sorrow and compuuction. 


—<f————— 


MADEMOISELLE LENORMAND. 
Concluded. 


“ All this at length overcame the repugnance [ felt towards a syvil of 
this species, and I determined to go, intending, however, to put the re- 
ality of her miraculous knowledge to every test in my power. 

“ I was glad to find that the street in which she lived, and even the 
quarter of the town in which it was situated, was one in which I had 
never been. I put ona threadbare cast off surtout, and a very shabby old 
hat, got into a jiacre, and drove to the Faubourgh St. Germain, alighted 
before turning the corner of the Rue Tournon, and proceeded to her house 
on foot. On my ringing, the door was opened by a little girl, who might 
be about fourteen years of age. I asked for Mdlle Lenormand, and re- 
ceived answer that she would scarcely be able to speak with me just then, 
as she was extremely busy. ‘ Very well, said I, ‘ ask her when I may 
call again?’ Aftera how moments the child returned with the auswer, 
* Next Saturday, any time after twelve o'clock.’ [expressed my wish 
that she would appoint the hour herself, as I had, I said, abundance of 
leisure, so that it was equal to me at what time I came, and I was anx- 
ious that her reception of me should interfere with no other engagement. 
The little maid disappeared, and presently there came out of the adjoin 
ing chamber a woman advanced in years, and, I must confess, not with- 
out somewhat witch-like in her appearance, her eyes glancing about her, 
not exactly with fire, but still with an expression of uncommon intelli- 
gence and subtlety. Coming straight up to me, and giving me no t'me to 
speak, she put a card into my hand, and, with the words, ‘ Samedi, trois 
heures, monsieur,’ disappeared again into her cabinet; she hardly saw me 
half a second, andI had not opened my lips in her presence. 

“ Saturday came, and { was there (in the same dress) punctually at 
three o’clock, and was again received by the little maid, and requested 
to wait a few moments, as somebody was just then with Mlle Lenormand 
About ten minutes might have passed, when the door of the cabinet 
opened, anda young woman, supported by a man under the middle age, 
came out, weeping so excessively, that one could literally have washed 
oneself in her tears, and giving utterance to the most heart-piercing la- 
mentations. Her companion did everything possible to assnage her 
grief, reminded her that ‘the thiag after all had not been infallibly de- 
clared, that the question still remained, whether it would really come to 
pass,’ and soon. There must something terrible have been said to the 
poor soul. 

“| was now ushered in, and made to sit down near the sorceress, ata 
table that stood by the sofa. As I had heard that, when asked only for 
the petit jeu (which cost two napoleons ), she left out many details in her 
sketch of the past, the present, and the future, I at once signified my de- 
sire to have the grand jeu, of which four napoleons is the price. 

“She then asked me— 

“ 1 The initial letter of my Christian name. 

“2 That of my surname. 

“3 Of my country. 

“4 Of the place of my birth. 

_. “5S My age—to be given with as much exactitude as was in my power: 
it so happened that I could state it even to the hour, and did so. 

“6 The name of my favourite flower. 

“7 The name of my favourite animal. 

“8 The name of the animal to which I had the greatest repugnance. 

“ Upon this, she took, in addition to some seven packs of cards, which 
already lay on the table, seven packs more, making in all fourteen packs 
They were, however, of very different kinds; for instance, Tarok-cards, 
ald German cards, whist cards, cards marked with the celestial bodies 
cards’ ~ith necromantic figures, and [ know not what all besides. She now 


eee ae | eee giving me each pack, after she had shuf.- 
’ amraily | was going to do thi i ig ‘ 
she prevented me, and sa) going to do this with the right hand, but 


a,‘ La main gauche, monsieur.’ To try whether 














she said this merely to mystify me, or would seriously make : point of 


it, I cut the second pack with the left hand, but took the right again 
to the third ; but she interposed instantly, and repeated, ‘ La main gauche, 
monsieur.’ Out of each pack, after cutting, I had to draw (still with the 
left hand) a certain number of cards, presented by ker; not the same 
number out of each pack, but from one more, from another less; from 
the Tarok-cards, for instance, twenty-five ; from another pack, six; from 
a third ten; aud soon. The cards thus drawn, she arranged in a cer- 
tain order on the table ; all the rest were put aside. 


“ She then took my left hand, and surveyed it very attentively, takirg 
particular notice of all its lines and intersections. After a little while, 
she commenced counting the lines upwards and downwards, and from 
side to side, pronouncing at the same time the names of the heavenly bo- 
dies. At length she opened a great necromantic book which lay near 
her, and in which were drawn an immense variety of hands, with all their 
linear marks : these drawings she compared carefully, one after another, 
with my hand, till she found ene that was marked in a similar way. 
Then turning to the cards arranged on the table, she studied them with 
great intentness, went from one to another, numbering and calculating 
very busily, till at last she began to speak, and to tell me, out of the cards 
before her, my past, present, and future destinies. She spoke very rapidly 
and as if reading out of a book ; and I observed that if, in ranning on, she 
happened to revert a second time to any thing already mentioned, she 
stated it in the very same words as at first—in short, exactly as if she 
were reading it again out of the book. 

“Of my past history, she told me, to my infinite astonishment, much 
that I myself had almost forgotten, which, probably, there was no one 
in my own country that knew or remembered, and which most certainly 
was known to nobody at Paris. 

“ Among other things, she said—‘ You have more than once been in 
peril of life ; in particular within your first five years, you had a narrow 
escape of drowning.’ 

‘“‘ Who told her that in my fourth year I fell into the great pond at 
Schwetzingen ?”’ 

‘ “ More than once, you have been in danger of losing your life by 
re. 

“ This, too, is true. 

“ You were born in circumstances which did not offer you the prospect 
of high station in the world, nevertheless, you have attained it. Very 
early in life, you began to labour for distinction of some sort ; you were 
not yet five and-twenty when you first entered the service of the state, 
but it was in a very subordinate position.’ 

“* How did she find out that I received my first official appointment 
at nineteen. 

“ Then she proceeded to reckon up to me a multitude of particulars 
of my past life, in particular placing the different sections of it before 
me in so definite and so distinct a manner, that I began to feel a kind 
of horror creeping over me, as if I had been in the presence of a 
spirit. 

‘“* With respect to the last section but one [my taking office in West- 
phalia,] she remarked that it had not at first appeared likely to become 
very brilliant, but that circumstances had soon occurred, which had given 
it such a character. 

‘Of the present she spoke with the same accuracy. 

‘Of the future, some things that she said were characterized by a 
true Sibylline obscurity or might have been compared to that Pythian 
utterance, ‘If Croesus crosses the Phasis, a great kingdom will fall.’ 
Some things, on the other hand, she expressed in a clear and unambigu- 
ous manner, and they have proved true. 

“ For example, she said, ‘ You are in great anxiety about your family’s 
—which indeed I was, for I knew that my wife and children had got in 
safety as far as Elsen, but whether they had got happily to Hildecheim, 
and 1) so how matters stood with them there, I knew not—‘ but,’ pro- 
ceeded the sorceress, ‘ you may be tranquil on this score, for in eight 
days you will receive a letter, which will indeed contain various things 
not agreeable to you, but will relieve you of all uneasiness on your fam- 
ily’s account.’ 

“In effect, by the eighth day I received a letter from my wife, which 
acquainted me that she and the children were well, but of which the 
remaining contents were by no means of a character to give me 
pleasure 


“ Within the next eight days I snould four times successively obtain 
accounts of the state of things in my native country, and on one occasion 
should hear very minute particulars respecting my family. 

“This was said on the 28th of March. wo days after, the allies 
entered Paris, an event the most unexpected to all its citizens. About 
six days after, 1 went to walk on the Boulevards; a person in the uni- 
form of the Prussian artillery came eagerly me to me, and to my aston- 
ishment I recognised Monsieur N., who had lived with us a short time 
before at Compiegne, had then returned to Hildesheim, and joined the 
Prussians, and was now come direct from Hildesheim to Paris, conse- 
quently had no end of things to tell me about my family, whom be had 
seen and spoken with. A little after, I met Monsier Delius, formerly 

refect of Gottingen, and, in short, I really, in the course of eight days, 
had news from Germany just four times. 

“She proceeded— You will not remain long in France, but return to 
your own country, where you will at first have to encounter a host of 
annoyances, some of them trifling, some grave. You will be arrested, 
but speedily restored to liberty.’ 

* All this took place here in Heidelberg. 

“She now said very distinctly, that before the 23rd of November, 
1814, U should receive an important decision, but one very unacceptable 
tome. In effect, on the 21st of that month, I received the letter of the 
Hanoverian minister, Count Munster, conveying to me the determination 
of his government on my claim to the estate of Marienrode: the purport 
of this determination was, that my claim was rejected, but the appeal, 
which I spoke of, to the Congress of Vienna, left open to me. 

“* Your destiny,’ she added, ‘ willfor the next three years be but pre- 
carious and unstable; and you will not find yourself in prosperous cir- 
cumstances again until 1817.’ 

“‘When she had completely finished, I wished to have the whole 
written down [this costs a napoleon more], as it interested me too much 
to allow of my trusting the retention of it selely to memory. ‘ Much,’ 
said I, ‘of what you have said to me, respecting my past life, has put me 
in no small astonishment.’ 

“« Ah!’ replied she, drily, ‘ c'est bien fait pour cela.’ 

“ «She had no objection to write it all down for me, but assured me 
that she had more to do than could be told, and must, therefore, request 
of me three things. First, that { would write down for her the three 
answers above mentioned; secondly, that I would not require her to go 
into the past and the present at such length as she had done in her verbal 
communication; and, thirdly, that | would give her three weeks’ time, 
before coming for the paper. ‘That will be the easier for you to do,’ 
said she, ‘as you will remain two months longer at Paris.’ This strack 
me so much, because in the position I then occupied, and under the po- 
litical circumstances existing, J could not engage to be at Paris three 
days. 

ue Surement,’ repeated she, as she observed my perplexed looks ; 
‘vous resterez encore deax mois a Paris.’ 

‘And in this also she was right! I remained at Paris just two months 
longer and no more. 

* After three weeks I revisited the house of Mile. Lenormand, but 
found her engaged, and heard from the little maid that, with the best 
will in the world, she had not been able to make out time to write what 
I wished for; but if I would come again in four days, it should positively 
be ready. 


“T was glad of this delay; the test, I thought, would be all the sever- 
er, whether she really read the same things in the cards, this second 
time, that she did three or four weeks before, or whether she only re- 
called, by an effort of memory, what she had said to me on a former 
occasion. 
four days. Mile. Lenormand was gone out. 
this on the score of urgent business, begged me, in her mistress’s name 
to enter the cabinet, and, opening a drawer, showed me a paper intended 
for me, but which was not yet quite finished. I read it through, as far 
as it went, and found that it already contained about two-thirds of what 
the sorceress had said to me orally. Errors there were none, and the 
little variations from what I had heard near four weeks before from her, 
were of the most inconsiderable nature. 

‘In four days more, the little maid assured me, the manuscript should, 
without fail, be ready. In effect it was so, and corresponded accu: ately 








I therefore quitted the house with pleasure, and rettirned after | to give dry bread to his children. ha , ‘less credie 
: : The little maid excused | he was totally unable to raise the requisite sum, and his mercile 





| pay the two thousand francs which he oweu § 


we must not presume it, coming, as it does, not from a professivnal i 
diter of fugitive romance, but from a 
— man of arithmetic and red tape, and such solid realities of life—whose 
ony flight of imagination that we can find any trace of, was that 
very high, but very brief one, of accepting the office of “ liquidator of 
the national debt.” Somebody has called chiromancy a “ monstrum wulla 
virtute redemptum. It may beso ; still these coincidences [to use a word 
without much meaning] are strange. Malchus was not the only ce- 
lebrated person of the last generation whose hororoope Lenormand con, 
structed : Talma, Madame de Stael, Mdle. George, and numerous otber 
notabilities of that age, also had occasion to acknowledge that her predic- 
tions were not thrown out atrandom ; and it is but afew years since the 
accomplishment of a prophecy of hers, respecting Horace Vernet, deliver- 
ed in 1807, when he was a child. This was to the effect that Ke would, 
in thirty aa from that time, stand in such high consideration as an ar- 
tist that the King would send him to Africa, to paint the storming of a 
fortress there by the French army; a prediction which was literary ful- 
filled in 1839. It is also asserted, as something generally known, that 
she foretold Murat the place and the hour of his death twenty years be- 
fore that event. People will tell us, these were all “ coincidences ;” 
which means, if it means anything, that the event “ coincided” with the 
prediction, and here is just the wonder. Ifthere had been no “ coinci- 
dence”—that is, if the prophecy had been fulfilled—there would have 
been no mystery in the case. 

But the certainty with which Lenormand divined the lucky numbers 
in the lottery, is said to have thrown all her other oracular exploits into 
the shade. The following anecdotes illustrative of her gift in this way, 
are told by Doctor Weisskampf, who had them from Colonel Favier, at 
Paris :— 

““ Mdlle. L. once declared to the celebrated comic actor, Potier, that 

one, two, or even three prizes were assigned by destiny, generally 
speaking, to every man; but that she could not tell when and where 
any particular person’s fortunate numbers would be drawn, without 
inspecting such person’s hands. She said, further, that if she could col- 
lect about her all the individuals to whom fortune is favourably dis- 
posed, all the lotteries of all Europe would not be able to pay the im- 
mense winnings they would have to claim. Potjer very naturally 
desired to know what were his own fortunate numbers. Mlle. L. 
contemplated his left hand, and said, ‘ Mark the numbeas, 9, 11, 37, and 
85 ; stake on these—but not sooner than sixteen years hence—in the im- 
perial lottery at Lyons, and you will obtain a quatern.’ This was in 
1810; in 1826, Potier remembered it; the drawing at Lyons took place 
in May: he had staked on the four numbers the sorceress had named, 
and chose for himself a fifth, the number of his birth-day, 27; and Paris 
talks yet of the sensation produced when the five numbers Potier had 
set his money on were drawn. He won 250,000 francs, a sum which 
made a rich man of him, by which he sprang as it were into the arms 
of fortune ; his wealth increased from day to day, and when he died 
[whlch was in May, 1840] his heirs divided a million and a half among 
them. 

 Potier’s good luck reached the eers of Tribet, another actor, a man 
to whom nature had been somewhat chary of talent, but to meke amends, 
extremely liberal in the matterofchildren. He flew to Mile. Lenor- 
inand—she declined to give him any information: he besought her on 
bis knees, but she continued inflexible ; he supplicated, she perused his 
hand, but only shook her head in silence, sighed and left him.  Tribet 
was out of his senses at this silence of the oracle—he followed Lenor- 
mand, represented that his happiness was in her hands; that he was 
poer, helpless, the father of ten children, whom it was notin his power 
even to educate, and for whose future prospects he was in despair, At 
last the sybil looked on him with a grave aspect, and said,‘ Do not desire 
to know your numbers; it is true that they will be drawn in the next 
tirage at Paris, but they will bring you far greater evilsthan you now have 
to contend with. Seduced by the first smile of fortune you will become 
a passionate gambler ; you will neglect your art, renounce, in your ela- 
ted folly, the profession that insures you bread, abandon your wife and 
your children, play again, and not cease playing, until beggared, madden- 
ed, and lost irretrievably, you will only hasten, by suicide, a death 
already creeping towards you by starvation.’ ; 

Tribet vowed and swore he would be the most regular, the most staid 

of men, and would suffer no degree of prosperity to intoxicate him ; as 
for play, he bound himself by a solemn oath to avoid it, and apply his 
gains in the lottery solely to his family’s good. ‘ Well,’ said Lenormand, 
* I will tell you the numbers. I will even let you know that one of them 
denotes the year of your death—it is 28 ; another is 13, your name-fes. 
tival, and a third 66,the number of your star. There is still another num- 
ber, which is full of good luck for you, but—you once wounded your- 
self in the left hand on the stage with a pistol in playing the part of a 
brigand.’ ; > 

“+ I did eo—it is just twelve years since. ; 

«* Well, that number is, since then, no longer to be traced on your 
hand.’ ay 

“+ But I know it,’ exclaimed Tribet; ‘itis7. That has been a re- 
markable number to me all my life. At seven years of age I came to 
Paris; seven weeks after my arrival here | was received into the Royal 
Institute to be educated ; seven years after I entered the Institute, Nicci 
noticed me there, and, finding that I had an ear for music, took me as a 
pupil; when I was just three times seven years old, 1 fell in love, mar- 
ried, and obtained, through Nicci, an appointment at the Royal Opera, 
with a salary of seven hundred livres. Finally, it is a man who lives at 
No. 7, on the Boulevard, that advised me to come to you. Without doubt, 
seven is my furtunate number.’ 

“*Gvod; choose, then, 7 for your quatern; 
wil! win.’ daca 

“ Tribet staggered from her presence like one drunk with joy. But he 
had riot money enough to stake a large sum, and the prophetess had de- 
clared, as she did in all cases, that it would not do to stake borrowed mo- 
ney. The pvor actor had only twenty francs in the world—he went and 
staked the whole sum. The day of the ¢irage arrived and Tribet’s four 
numbers came out of the wheel; not one failed—and the man who but 
the day before had not a sou, found himself the possessor of ninety-six 
thousand francs! Who can describe his bappiness? He ran through the 
streets without his hat; he embraced friends and enemies ; he told gee | 
one he met that he had become a capitalist ; he was 80 wild that he too 
a box at the theatre. ‘ to see Tribet play ;’ in short, his head grew giddy, 
and what Lenormand had prophesied came literally to pass. His good 
luck had made him crazy ; his family, his good wife, his children, seem- 
ed to him a burden; Paris was too narrow for him; he put up bis money, 
and set off in secret for London. Arrived there, he speedily dissipated 
the half of his fortune, and then became a constant guest at the hazard ta- 
ble. At first, like most tyros in play, be won, but fortune soon turned 
against against him, and loss followed loss, till nothing more was left him 
to lose. There now remained nothing of his destiny unfulfilled 
but its dreadful close, and this was not long wanting. In 1828, his body 
was taken up in the Thames, and it came out in the inquest that, for the 
last eight days of his miserable life, he had not tasted eyen a spoonful of 
warm soup! 

‘ This aon was aterrible shock to Lenormand; she called herself 
Tribet’s murderess, execrated her art, and for more than a year after, 


very likely this number 


| steadily refused every request to divine numbers for the lottery. 


“ In 1830, however, she was induced once more to do 80, under the fol- 
lowing circumstances. A man one day hastily entered her c ey be 
ed himself to be a printer, Pierre Arthur by name, and yee Re Thea 
tercession with acreditor, Monsicur So-and-so, ween Se arening bine 
a great veneration for her, and who was at that a T vith bie ut. 
with bailiffs. While he spoke, the creditor himsel APPCttet Tae wed 
tendants; he had seen his debtor enter Lenormane 7 — ned ian 
him onthe spot. This man was a money-lender : . u ent tal theo 
unfortunate as to borrow a sum from him four years be wot five per cent 
that time, been paying him the usurious interest of twenty- ¥ jay or 
—a drain on his earnings which scarcely left the poor man in a 
A half-year’s interest was now @ue; 


tor, rejecting all his entreaties for an extension of time, was oe anor 
sign his children to inevitable starvation, by throwing 9 A nd 
into prison. Lenormand readily undertook the eens Pe cag 
appealed to the usurer’s compaseion, but it is scarcely Pee in ane 
that the appeal was vain. The sibyl grew warm : the v hings to the 
credness of her roof incensed her, cal she said some oak with a ma- 
man of money: this incensed him in his turn, and he told her 


: to 
er : ae : : , orinter, she had but 
licious grin, that if she had so much pity for oe 8 ould then be ber 


pleased. 


with what she had spoken more than four weeks before. Yet how many | debtor, and she could show him us much indulgence as ge hand, and 
nativities might she not have cast in the interval! How many men’s “Instead of replying to this taunt, she took the nengpe oe minutes, ‘I 
destinies must have thrust mine out of her recollection! I went pur- | studied its lines in silence. ‘ Arthur,’ ae ee oe ie the hand of your 
posely, from the time of my first visit to her till my departure from | have found help for you where yoa least expec ss: Saas? borrowed, but 
Paris, into her neighbourhood several times, and always found one or | oppressor. If you possess five francs Se a. iton these three num- 
more carriages standing before her house, which had brought persons | honestly earned money—go immediately The tirage is to-day: to-morrow 


desirous of learning their destiny at the lips of Mlle. Lenormand.” 


| bers, 37, 87 and 88, in the royal lottery. 
We otfer no opinion on the above, exceptthatit is “curious.” ‘“ Untrue” | you are the possessor of 24,000 francs. 
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tor, 
hall raise you to fortune 
Bat pear Arthur had nota sow, 


and be a rich mar still; the hand that brought you to beggary 
or there are no stars in heaven. . - 
for it was but a few one —— 
asurer had swept his house by poco A : 4 rel Ket | Fa tin eee 
1 reditor coolly directed the bai } 

ow himeall toe with ths sorceress, he addressed himself to the task 


: t aspect, thanked her 
deprecating her resentment, assumed his blandew vere yin and 


‘ umbers she had so unexpectedly res 
Be ea his intention to stake ten sear OM oso bene a R vw 
game sum he counted out on the table of Se EE ta. « to learn from 
ken of his gratitude. “Ihave long wis hat an accident, which I must 
bers: thank heaven, tha’ an p Sy a 
m whet are Ey Saas he accomplishment of my wish. 
all providential, has «3 ps vd tot eosrmand, “ that you will escape the 
a” * Do Rot eappeme, Fe ted me. Go; stake what sum you will on 
ge y pe ape that you shall win nothing by them.” 
: ai d not believe, bowever, that it was in the power even of 
; Lape ows Python ese to alter the course of fate; he hurried to the 
. his venture. 
ttery-oflice, 1" ene S aavared, that while she could point out to 
~ Lenormnaii wealth, it was forbidden her to tread it herself. She 
ethers the roe aa applied to her the numbers by which prizes would 
gould tell os was herself obliged to refrain from staking anything on 
— rs, because her doing so was certain to change good fortune 
“op | m She had read her own destinies as well aa those of others, 
Baa : ew that she was one of the few to whom prizes in the lottery 
ae eremptorily denied. She now rejoiced at this ; she resolved to 
stake the ten francs the miser had given her on his numbers, sure that 
when she made them 4er numbers, they would not be drawn. It hap- 
ened as she anticipated ; the numbers were not drawn the usurer lost 
Eis ten francs, and the only drawback on the sibyl’s gratification was, that 
his diseppoin:ment did not open the doors of the prison to poor 
ur.” 
a Favier, we ought to mention, does not guarantee the truth of 
these stories, but merely gives them as having been current at Paris in | 
1831, and on the alleged authority of the witch herself. They, therefore, 
do not stand on the footing, as to credit, with the communications of 
Malchus and the Countess N.N. One thing, however, the colonel states 
as matter of notoriety, that Lenormand, eight days before the death of 
Louis the Bighteenth, give the following as the five numbers destined to 
come out of the red atthe next drawing, viz., the nam ber of the 
king’s age, 68 ; the number of year he had resigned (reckoning from the 
death of his nephew), 36; tho year of the entry of the allies into Paris, 
14; the day the king had ascended the throne, 26 5 and the number 
affixed to his name in the list of the sovereigns of France, 18. All the 
numbers were drawn, and the lottery-undertakers of the French me- 
tropolis will longremember the day of reckoning that followed. a 
j We now take our leave of Mademoiselle Lenormand, to whom, witc 
or no witch, some admiration will always remain due, for having a 
trived to be believed in by a generation that neither believed in God - 
his angels, nor in the devil and his imps. As to her art, we leave the 
reader todraw his own conclusion about it, whether mere chance, or 
some undiscovered properties of numbers, or a real understanding with 
the invisible world, have most to do with its results. If he decide for 
the first, we recommend to his consideration the following utterances of 
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obtain, soundings with a line of 4600 fathoms, or 27,600 feet. This is the 
atest depth of the ocean that has yet been satisfactorily ascertained, 
ut there is yet reason to believe that in many parts it is still deeper. 
The depth of the ocean, as contrasted with the height of the mountains— 
the highest of which do not exceed 28,000 feet—is a desideratum in ter- 
restrial physics of great interest and importance. : 
“There is no reason,” says a writer in the Atheneum, “ for our eating 
one or two of the numberless edible fanguses —mushrooms, truffles, &c. 
—which our island produces, and condemning all the rest as worse than 
useless, under the name of ‘toad-stools.’ It is not so on the continent 
of Europe, where very generally the various species of fungi are esteem- 
ed ugreeable and important articles of diet. The great drawback on the 
use of these esculents in this country is, that some are poisonous, and few 
persons possess the skill to distinguish them—with the exception of one 
or two species—from those which are edible. In the markets at Rome 
there is an ‘inspector of funguses’ versed in botany, and whose duty it 
is to examine and report all such plants exposed for sale. The safety 
with which these vegetables may be eaten has led to a very large con- 
sumption in that city, where not less than 140,000 lbs., worth L.4000 
sterling, are annually made use of. This in a population of 156,000! We 
cannot estimate the value of funguses in our own country for an article 
of diet as less than in Italy, nor Salleve that the supply would be in a 
less ratio. If this be correct, the value of the funguses which are al- 
lowed to spring up and die, wasted in Great Britain, would be about half 
a million sterling in each year.”” Admitting our culpable neglect of the 
mushroom family, we cannot find data for the above estimate, unless the 
writer means to furnish us at once with the climate and pasture wastes 
of Italy—a gift, part of which, even with all its mushrooms and truffles, 
we are not gourmands enough to envy. 





A CHILD’s LAUGH. 


“T love it, I love it—the laugh of the child, | 

Now rippling and gentle, now merry and wild; 
Ringing out on the air with its inascent gush, 
Like the thrill of a bird at the soft twilight’s hush ; 
Floating up on the breeze like the tones of a bell, 
Or the music that swells in the heart of a shell— 
Oh! the laugh of a child, so wild and so free, 

Is the merriest sound in the world for me!” 


A complete collection of the engravings of Rembrandt, left by the late 
Count Verstoelk Nan Soelen, bas just been publicly sold at Amsterdam. 
The Rembrandt with the sword went off at 3,600f. ; the Flight into Egypt, 
752f.; the Resurrection of Lazarus, otherwise the piece of the 100 
florins, sold at 1,202f. ; same subject, 600f. ; same subject, 398f. ; the Care 
of the Sick Man, called the engraving at 100 orins, sold for only 3,200f., 
although proofs or it were much dearer during the life-time of the author; 
the Christ presented to the People, 1,900f. ; portrait of Franze, 3,300f. : 
a portrait of Zelling, 3,600f. ; aud several other portraits at high prices. 
The work of Bol and that of Lieven Van Alies were sold together for 
10,400f. The entire collection of engravings of the late M. Verstoelk 
Van Svelen produced 70,660f Almost the whole of it was purchased 
on account of the British Museum. 

Tue Cuotena.—The German papers give official data from the Russian 
capital, which inform us that in Moscow, from the 30th of September to 
the 19th of October (19 days), 222 persons were attacked by cholera, of 





the inspired Novalis :— 
“The fortuitous is not unfathomable ; it, too, has a regularity of its 
own.” ‘ 
And again :— 


“ He that las right sense for the fortuitous has the power to use all | 


that is fortuioug for the determining of an unknown fortuitous: he cao 
seek destiny with the same success in the position of the stars, as in 
sand-grains, in the fliyht of birds, and in figures.” 

With respect to the other two solutions, we subjoin some remarks of a 
writer in Kerner’s ** Magikon,” who states it as something“ not tu be 


denied,” that the powers of iovisible beings often exercise a strange in- 
duence in games of chance, au influence which it would be difficult to 


resolve into the mere effects of “ undiscovered properties of num- 
bers.’’-~ s : 

“ We should have many proofs ( proceeds this writer) that the old de- 
mons of the heathen creed still carry on their game, under other mask’s 
in Christendom (especially in southern countries), if we were to collect 
and comment upon the many instances which occur to every traveller. 
What diabolical mischief is wroaght in connexion with the lottery ! 
Even in Germany, how many heads de you find turned by dreams and 
presentiments in relation to this most ruinous species of gambling, and 
that notonly among the common people, but often among those who 
have enjoyed the advantages of education! Cross the Alps, and the stil! 
fury becomes an open one ; and the farther you travel southwards, the 


more universally stark mad do the people appear. Dreams and presen- | placing the masonry above, and then embracing and supporting the tomb | manent favourite in New York. 


timents go but a small way; the vary beggar swims in an element of 
omens, and sugg estions of fortunate numbers, and there is no possible 
casualty that befalls him but it betokens an ambo, a terno, a quaterno, and 
so on* Even the execution of a criminal is explored for oracular 
meauings, how the blood gushes, how the body falls, how the poor sin- 
ner looks, moves, bears himself in the last moment—all is eagerly noted, 
and avguries are deduced from each particular, that infallibly indicate 
the winning numbers in the next estrazione. Here we have the whole 
trade of the haruspices of old: your Roman will not be robbed of bis 
heathenism ; he only mixes up with his faith in those oracles an occa - 
sional ejaculation directed to some favourite saint, like those prayers for 
rich Ing/esi, or other children of the north, which form sv large a part in 
the devotions of the inu-keepers of the eternal city.” 

We conclude witha short anecdote corroborative of this author's views, 
In the latter part of the eighteenth century a Roman Catholic priest, 
named Maas, of Paderborn, practised a kind of divination by means of 
numbers, which made some noise at the time. He had learned it from 
a Jew, whom he had charitably taken into his house ina dying state, aud 
who, as a tribute of gratitude, communicated the mysterious art in 
question to his benevolent host, before he died. It was a method of ob- 
taining answers, in any language, to inquiries respecting the future, or 
on other subjects unknown, by reckonings made according to certain 
rules; the practice of it was called “ consulting the cabula.” Many re- 
markable responses are recorded, which Maas obtained in this way, both 
ou private and on public affairs ; but the following circumstance is said 
to have, in the end, induced him to renounce the art. He once put the 
question to the “ cabala’’—Who was its author? Contrary to what 
usually happened, no intelligible ar ‘wer was returned : he repeated his 
calculations, and the result was a kind of admonition, not to make any 
inquiry on this subject; but, on his persisting, and a third time tempt- 
tingthe oracle with this too curious question, the answer was given— 
** Look behind you.” At this our experimenter was seized with a feel - 
ing of norror, he laid his face on the table ; called his housekeeper, and 
when he raised his head agaia, there was nothing unusual to be seen. 

We do not know whether Mademoiselle Lenormand is still living. 
She onght not to be dead, for she told Countess N.N., in 1812, that she was 
sure of completing her hundred and eighth year.—Dabdlin University Mag. 


PAHiscellancous. 


Facts ror tue Curtous.—The suspension-bridge over the Danube at 
Perth desigued by Mr. Tierney Clark, aud now nearly completed, is 
1200 feet long, in three spans; the centre span being 600 feet, the side 
spans 390 feet each. The chains were made in England ; the granite for 
the piers was brought in immense blocks, some of them frum twelve 
to sixteen tous weight each, from Linz, in Upper Austria. The contrac- 
bs for the cofferdams, &c. was an Englishman, as were the principal 
Themen, and all the machinery has been supplied from this country. 
will peal cost of the erection, according to the “ Builder” newspaper, 
‘about L.600,000 sterling. 


In , , 2 2: 
“ latitade oyage to the Southern Seas,” Sir James Ross states that while 
5°93 


oj 3’ §8. and longitude 23? 14’W., he tried for, but did not 

a illu : saiccinarammiakant dhanies ane 

Ma Farin of the above we quote what foliows trom tue buuk ot 
a {om * Prout’S “ Facts and figures from Italy:”’"— 


“ There is 4 bo, le : ; “ 4 
than the New Tes which has a greater circulativn, in the Roman States 


dreams, or the Oragae®* or Thomas a Kempis, called the Book of 
re sold at every fain! the Government Lottery.” Wheelbarrowfuls 


gg I : > aad it is ofte cin: le vilis 
he faith of credulot ad it is often the only book in a whole viliage. 


18 ignorance : fas ' : eg 
od no later than four | sorance in this book isa most astounding fact ; 
ance uf infallibir; “Ys ago, at the drawing of the lottery, an in- 
“ance uf its in allibvity was .- 1 th I c . 

quote: nal 4 pe 
abourer fell from the scaffolte rte / in all the 1 on sah ss people. A 
} ;. “ding € > ‘ f or : 
vas killed onthe spot; his fell a8 0 = n¢ ° hospital in the Corso, and 
‘ Iw- cme he se > 
nd ran toconsult his “ Book ped — a the corpse in the street, 
lood, fall), were the cabalisic yoo2™* Paura, sangue, cascata (fear, 


‘ords, whose corresponding numbers, set 


rtu therein, he selected for hi O 
0 


‘ ® investimentof filte ‘ome 
aturday, his three numbers all cameos tot Miteen bajocchi. 


i pee . ; ; Came forth from the wav » 
rinning a prize of three hundred ifrom the government urn, | 


dollars,” 





| most extraordinary and romantic of those freaks in which it is proverbi- 
| al that Dame Nature delights. The masonry of the tomb—once firmly 
( set and bound together with iron pins—is now disjointed and displaced | 


| 


| The present tale partakes of all the author’s powers of deeply interesting 
| narrative, high wrought scenes, and vivid 
| misery as exhibited in the Metropolis of Great Britain. 
t 


whom 66 died. In the provincial districts of the empire the last list of 
deaths amounts altogether to 208. 

SomeTHinG ron Wonperment.—Upwards of fifty thousand peisous 
have, during the last five years, visited the tomb of Lady Anne Grimston, 
in the churchyard of Tewin, Hertfordshire, which displays one of the 
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illastrations by Darley. Published by Bergess, Stringer and Co., New 
York. Mrs. Neal has given te the public a volume of sketches left by her 
late husband for publication. She has designated the volume a second 
series of Charcoal Sketches, and many of our readers will remember the 
fund of entertainment they derived from the first series bearing this quaint 
title. 


There is a fine vein of humour and discriminative philosophy ran. 
ning through these sketches that commends them to the contemplative 
reader, while they will not fail to amuse an idle hour most agreeably. 
The illustrations by Darley are spirited and humorous. 





*,” We would call the attention of our readers to the extensive collec- 
tion of choice engravings constantly kept on hand at the store of Messrs. 
Williams & Stevens, in Broadway. The variety and rareness of many 
of the prints imported by these gentlemen, render their collection pecu- 
liarly interesting to lovers of the Arts. Messrs. Williams & Stephens 
have established a correspondence with the most distinguished publish- 
ers both in London and Paris, and the choicest works from the burins 
of the greatest engravers of the day, are remitted to them by every 
steamer. A large consignment of rare prints is expected by them in the 
Hibernia. 

*,” Mr. Lynne terminated his course of Musical Illustratious of Shak- 
speare on Tuesday evening, with the Tempest, introducing the exquisite 
compositions of Parcell, Arne, Linley, and Smith. The solos, executed 
by Mrs. E. Loder, Miss De Luce, Mr. Jones, Mr. Arthurson, and Mr. 
Leach, The musical part of the entertainment was one succession of 
gems, and received, as they deserved, most enthusiastic applause from a 
numerous and highly select audience. Mrs. E. Loder introduced the 
beautifal Canzonet by Haydn—“ She never told her love’—which was 
honoured with a rapturous encore. It was alone worth the price of a 
ticket. Mrs. Loder’s delicious rendering of this gem of poesy and music, 
will stand in our memory side by side with Mrs. Kean’s delivery of the 
passage. It is the highest praise we can render her. 

Mr. Lynne purposes giving another series of these intellectual enter- 
tainments after the holidays. 


—— 





Miss Josgruing Bramson’s Concert.—This accomplished young mu- 
sician gave a Concert on Tuesday evening, at the Tabernacle, in which 
she was assisted by Madame Otto, Miss H. Bramson, Mr. Ernst, Mr. 
Timm, and the talented little Derwort family. The performances were 
highly relished by a select but not very numerous audience Miss Bram. 
son has acquired a well deserved reputation, at a period of life when 
many artistes have only commenced their professional career. We un- 
derstand that Miss Bramson has an extensive practice in the city as a 
musical instractor. 





Che Drama. 


The Park Theatre closed abruptly on Saturday last. We understand 
that a Circus Company, under the management of Messrs. Titus & Co., 
will take possession on the 3rd of January until the Ist of March, when 
it will be re-opened by Mr. Simpson, for regular theatrical entertain- 





{not by time or decay, but by the irrepressible growth of trees never 


most singular. Within, and interlacing the iron railing surrounding the 
tomb, are seven ash-trees connected at the root, and three sycamores, also 





planted by human hands. The appearance which the tomb presents is | 


ments. 

Broapway Tueatre.—Mapame Bisnor’s Oreratic Trovre.—This 
theatre has been tolerably well patronised during the engagement of 
the operatic troupe. The English version of Linda, and the Sonnambul®, 
have been given wita even greater effect than they were prescnted at 





connected at the root. These trees, in their gradual, but unceasing daily 





| tomb, forcing it outward for some distance, and entwined round the iron 


' 


| the trees, that they seem to form part of them. The trees, at their base, 
learth, It is conjectured—and on no other supposition can these marvel- 
lous appearances be accounted for—that, at a period antecedent to the 

erection of the tomb, the seeds of the now full-grown trees must have 
| been deposited in the vault beneath; and that, there germinating, they 


| have since forced their way towards the light, silently and gradually dis- 


j they had disturbed with their spreading brauches. ‘The superstitious 


pec apd of the neighbouring peasantry of the last generation was na- | 


turally excited by appearances so unusual, and they have handed down 
a legend to their sons, in which it is sought to account for the phenome- 
‘non. The story is a simple one :—It is said that Lady Anne was an un 
believer, and that she was wont to say that, “if the Sacred Book was 
true, seven ash-trees would grow out of her tomb.” The result, evi- 
dently—as in many similar cases—gave rise ‘v the legend. In these 
| days, however, we require no such solution of appearances, which, how- 
ever unusual, we are content to regard as Leautiful illustrations of natural 
laws. The following inscription is still legible on the tomb :—“ Here 


Sir Samuel Grimston, 
Right Hon. the Earl 
in the 60th year of her age.” 

WakS BET WEEN EnGLanD 
England and France were at 


Bart., of Gorhambury, Herts, daughter of the late 


war 262 years. 


New Works. 


Midsummer Eve, A Fairy Tale of Love, by Mrs. 8. C. Hall. Harper and 
Brothers publish in a neat form, price 25 cents, the above named new 
preduction by Mrs. Hall, authoress of “The Whiteboy,” “ Tales of 
Woman’s Trials,” &c. The present tale originally appeared in the 
London Art-Union Journal, with exquisite illustrations, ard well it merit- 
ed ithe distinction, for it is one of the most chaste and beautiful of all the 
Irish fairy tales that has ever appeared from any writer. 

The Harpers also have issued Rey. Mr. Spencer's Greek Testament, 
with notes; and an elegant volume entitled, Boudoir Botany, or, The 
Parlour Book of Flowers, embellished by over sixty coloured plates. 





growth, for more than a century, have heaved up the stonework of the | the Park. 
; — critical of her audiences, and as the public become to be more fa- 
railings,wh:ch, in some places, are so completely embedded in trunks of 


| also pass through and clasp the stonework, as though it were a mass of 


lyeth interred the body of the Right Hon. Lady Anne Grimston, wife of 


of Thanet, who departed this life Nov. 22nd, 1713, 


AND France.—In the space of 713 years 


The fair prima donna has won golden opinions from even the 


| milisr with the peculiar quality of her voice, the general impression 
Seems to have settled into one decided opinion that Madame Bishop is 
decidedly the most finished artiste that has ever visited this country, 
Madame Cinti Damoreau, perhaps, excepted. 

On Tuesday, Balfe’s Maid of Artois was presented in acomplete form 
,for the first time in this country, but we fear it will never become a per- 
The music has not even the merit of 
, it has not a succession of melodise which rest upon 
the ear, and are appropriated by “ the million.” Madame Bishop ex- 
erted herself tothe utmost, but she could not succeed in making any 
strong impression. Reeves and Brough were respectable as Jules and 
the Marquis, and the management bestowed its usual liberality in put- 
ting the opera on the stage. The scenery and costumes were exceeding- 
ly picturesque and effective. The troupe closed their engagement last 
evening, and to-night Signora Ciocca, Signor Morra, and Mdlle. Natalie, 
appear in a new Ballet. 


| the Bohemian Girl 


Patmo’s.—Madame Augusta has very wisely changed her tactics, and 
eschewing the attempt to give German Vaudevilles,—she has engaged the 
cream of the Park Company, and with achoice selection of Ballets, she is 
filling the house nightly. 

It is positively a treat, to see the neatness, precision, and artistical ex 
cellence with which the Farces and Interludes are executed at this house, 
On Monday, we witnessed the representation of Simpson & Co., perform- 
ed in a style that would have done credit to any Theatre. W. Chapman, 
as Mr. Simpson, was ynusually rich and quaint, and Dyott, as Bromly, was 
nct a whit his inferior. The Ladies are ahost, Mrs. Vernon, Mrs. Abbott, 
Mrs. Knight, and Mrs, Dyott,—all artisées, finished and effective. A few 
pieces played in this style, with an occasional sprinkling of novelty, and 
the whole town will flock td see them. 

The Ballets are not quite equal to tae Vaudeville performances,—if we 
are to except the superb execution of the Manageress; but Madame’s ar- 
rangements are not yet completed. Miss Wells and Mr. Frederick are 
the principal aids. We understand the Bayadere, beautifully got up, isto 





They also publish No. 34 of their beautiful reprint of the Pictorial His- 
tory of England—a work we have so repeatedly commended to the notice 
of our friends, that we can only repeat what we have already said 
namely, that every private library should contain a copy of it, for it is 
the only real history of that great nation extant. 

Corinne: or Italy. By Madame de Staé!, with poetical contributions 
by L.E.L. Published by Burgess, Stringer & Co., New York. Messrs. 
Burgess and Stringer have published a beautiful edition of this celebrat- 
ed work, enriched by the poetical translations of L. E.L. The present 
edition is a faithful transcript from the one prepared for Colbura’s Library 
of Standard Novels, and for its typographical execution and general ap- 
pearance, is worthy of a place in any library. On the merits of “Corinne” 
we need not descant, it has become a standard classic in the department 
of works of fiction. 

Esther de Medina: or, The Crimes of London. Published by Burgess, 
Stringer and Co., New York. Burgess, Stringer and Co. have purchased 
the copyright of this celebrated work from the original publishers. It 
is from the pen of G. W. Reynolds, whose great works, “ Life in Lon- 
don,” and its sequel, “ Ellen Munroe,” have acquired for their author a 
fame in England and this country scarcely inferior to Sue or Dumas. 





delineations of crime and 
Mr. Reynolds 
favourite idea now held in common by the 
most distinguished writers of fiction. He seeks to exterminate the evils 
of our social system by showing up its enormities. Esther de Medina, 
among other aims, endeavours to remove the existing prejudices against 
the Jewish race. 


carries out in this work the 


L- 
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Charcoal Sketches. Second series. 


be the next production. With attention and liberality, we have no doub 
but that Madame Angusta’s experiment will be liberally rewarded. Thi 
House, during this week, has been well and respectably atiended. 

Otympic Tueatre.—If ever there was a manager who understood the 
great secret of success, in New York, thatman is Mitchell. Witha com- 
pany scarcely rising above mediocrity, yet, by a judicious application of 
their talents, occasionally appearing to be great, he contrives to fill his 
little box nightly with delighted audiences ; and this he does by aconstant 
succession of novelties, adapted to the tastes of his audiences. No mat- 
ter how extravagant the character of the entertainments may be consid- 
ered at this house, they amuse and they are piquant from their novelty 
alone. 

The last importation is a drama by Planche, transferred from Madame 
Vestris’ theatre, and actually produced here within four weeks of its first 
representation in London. The piece bears the title of “ The Pride of the 
Market.” The scene is laid in Paris, during the reign of Louis XIV. The 
plot is dramatic and full of incident, and the language pointed and epi- 
grammatic, as, in fact, all of Planche’s productions are. Miss Taylor as Ma- 
ton, The Pride of the Market, and Hollard as Isidore Farine, have the 
weight of thepiece upon their shoulders, Miss Roberts, as a kind-hearted, 
boisterous market-woman, is also promineat; and the pretty Miss Phil- 
lips, in powder and hoops, makes a pleasing addition to the dramutis per- 
sone. The piece has met with unequivocal success, 

Several novelties are announced for the holidays. 

Bowery Tueatre.—Great preparations are in progress at this house 
for the holiday folks. 

CuatHam Tueatre.—The gorgeous melo-drama of the “ BriA- ul 
Abydos,” connected with an equestrian spectacle, is to be +” Holiday, 





By the late Joseph C. Neal with 


aovelty at this house. 
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[For Book Notices, Drama, &c., see preceeding page. ] 











From Dr. Dickson’s work, “The Principles of the Chrono-Thermal 


Medicine:” . 
System of ononwea. i. 
urge of nations—will cholera be found to partake of the same 
ou rn of disease, the ague? You will be the best judges, gentle- 
men, wher pa a parallel. hile in India I had ample opportunities 
for ascertaining its nature. Tremulous and spasmodic action belong 
equally to ague and to cholera; vomiting or nausea characterises both. 
The ague patient has sometimes diarrhea or looseness; oppression at the 
chest, and coldness of the whole body are the primary symptoms of each. 
The increased flow of pale urine, so often remarked in ague, is an occa- 
sional symptom of the Epidemic Cholera. In more than one instance of 
cholera, which came under my observation while serving in the East, 
that secretion passed involuntarily from the patieat a short time before 
death. Suppression of urine, so common in the late epidemic, was a fre- 
quent symptom of the Walcheren ague. When there is no hot fit or re- 
action, death is usually preceded by a sleepy stupor in both. You have 
e, too, with hot skin and bounding pulse, a state analogous to the 
milder forms of cholera, in which you remark the same phenomena. 
When not fatal, cholera, like ague, has a hot and sweating stage. More- 
over, when ague terminates life by a single paroxysm, you find the same 
appearances after death in the bodies of both. Lastly, frenzy, disease 
of the lungs, liver aud spine, with dysentery and dropsy,—to say nothing 
of epilepsy and apoplexy,—have been the occasional sequele of each. 
Cholera, then, is an extreme of the cold stage of ague. ; 
What are the remedies most beneficial in cholera? Attention to tem- 
erature comprehends everything that has either failed or succeeded. 
Were I myself to become the subject of it, I should feel inclined to trust 
more toa bottle of brandy than anything contained in the Materia 
Medica. While serving in the East Indies, | saw many hundred cases 
of the disorder, but I never could convince myself of the superiority of 
auy one kind of active medical treatment over another. In my work up- 
on the Diseases of India, I have proved that death, in the great majority 
of instances of cholera, takes place from a palsy of the pneumo-gastric 
nerves,—those nerves that influence the functions of the lungs and sto- 
mach. If you divide these nerves in the dog, you have the essential 
symptoms of cholera, viz.: loss of voice, vomiting, and difficult breath- 
ing alwa,s,—cramps and flatulence frequently; and the animal seldom 
surviving the third day. On dissection you tind the vessels of the head, 
lunge, and intestines, filled with black blood. That is exactly what you 
find on opening the bodies of persons who have died of cholera. Shortly 
after my return from India, Dr. Wilson Philip read a paper at the West- 
‘ minster Medical Society, in which he took the very same view ef cholera ; 
but wherein he forgot to say that his views of the disease had every one | 
of them been anticipated by me, in a paper which I published in the 
Lancet, before I quitted India. 





.”. THE Rey. Dr. Scoressy, of England, now on a second visit to this 
country, has kin@ly consented to comply with a request which has been 
made to him to deliver Two Lectures, on Wednesday and Thursday even- 
ings, the29th and 30th ins¢,, at the New York Society Livrary, Broads 
way, corner of Leonard street, at 74 o’clock; the subjects of which will 
be, Tue Principe, ConsTRUCTION, AND OPERATION OF THE GIGANTIC 
TeLescores oF THE Eart or Rosse, derived from personal visits to Lord 
Rosse, and ample opportunities of examining into the construction of and view- 
ing the heavens with these magnificent instruments. The proceeds of these 
lectures will be devoted to the Cuurcu anp Hosprirat or Saint GEORGE 
tHE Martyr. Tickets of admission to the course One Dottan—may be 
obtained of the Rector of the above Church, the Rev. Moses Marcus, at 
Nos. 10 and 26 John street, of Messrs. Stanford and Swords, 139 Broadway 
and of Mr. Baldwin, No. 260 Broadway, and also of Mr. Forbes, Librarian 
of the Society Library. 


LINES 
ON THE WALL OF THE RUINS OF AN OLD CHURCH IN 
PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA. 

Thou artcrumbling to the dust, old pile, 
And hastening to thy fall, 

Still round thee in thy loneliness, 
Clings the Ivy to the wall. 

Thy worshippers are scattered now 
Who met before thy shrine, 

And silence reigns where anthems rose 
In days of “ Auld lang syne.” 


WRITTEN 


And sadly sighs the wandering mind, 
Where oft in years gone by, 

Praise rose from many a heart to him, 
The highest of the high. 

The tramp of many a busy foot 
Which sought thy aisles is o’er, - 

And many a sad and weary heart 
Is still for evermore. 


How do ambitious hopes take wing? 
Why droops the Spirit so ? 

The chill of death is o’er us cast, 
For all are mute below. 

The sun which shone upon their path, 
Now gilds their lonely graves, 

The zephyr which once fanned the brow, 
The grass above them waves. 


O could we call the many back 
For whom we sigh in vain, 
Who often roam’d where we do now, 
Who ne’er shall meet again. 
Would not our very souls bestirred 
To face their earnest gaze, 
Or see in all their glorious faith, 
The loy’d of former days? 
_—_—————— 


GoveRNING PRinciPLes oF Reticion.—Those who cry down moral 
honesty, cry down that which is a great part of religion—my duty to- 
wards God, and my duty towards man. What carel to see a man run 
after a sermon, if he cozen and cheat as soon ashe comes home” On 
the other side, morality must not be without religion ; for if so, it may 
change, as 1 see convenience. Religion must govern it. He that has 
not religion to govern his morality, is not a dram better than my mastiff | 
dog; so long as you stroke and please him, and do not pinch him, he will 
ey with you, as finely as may be. He is a very good moral maastiff; | 

ut if you hurt him, he will fly in your face and tear out your throat.— 
John Selden. 

Vatus or THE Rattway anv Evecrric TE: ecraru.—During the late | 
run on the Newcastle banks, a curious instance of the value of the pre- 
sent system was made known. The Branch Bark of England at this 
place having necessity fora further supply of gold, seat by telegraph to 
the sister establishment at Leeds to obtain the required amount. 
transmission of the message was of course immediate, and the arrival of 











the gold almostas rapid, alittle more than an hour being consumed by the | ~ 
special train, which brought forty thousand pounds to the assistance of | 
|“ street, corner of Gold, New York. 


| 


the bank which was in want. 

Yawninc.—Should a Moslem, when praying, feel himself disposed to 
gape, he is ordered to suppress the sensation as the work of the devil, and 
to close his mouth, lest the father of iniquity should enter and take pos. 
session of his person. It is curious that this opinion prevails also 
among the Hindoos, who twirl their fingers close before their mouth 
when gaping, to prevent an evil spirit from getting that way.— Grifiths. 

Fancirut Tittes.—A variety of French novel-writers even the ablest, 


frequently choose very singular titles for their works,—apparently be- | 


cause they think such eccentricity is necessary to secure them attention. 
At this moment works are in course of publication called ‘ The Clab of 
the damned.’—‘ The Bloody shoe string,’—‘ My Father’s Shirt,’ The 
Blue-faced Knight,’—and ‘ The Nose.’ Moderu French poets, too, have 
the funniest ideas and expressions imaginable. Within thelast few days 
the following tit-bits have appeared in “‘ poems’’ which have the preten- 
sion to be serious :—*' A sound as when the moon sneezes.”—* It look- 
ed like a ray of honey !’”"—“ The agitated steel,’’ for the ringing of a bell. 


—‘ Heaven coughed,” for it thundered.—“ Great man! thou art not a| 


Slimale ceiling—thou art the sky !"—« Heaven—God’s blue carpet !""— 


get ob vender fowls with heavenly wings—angels.”"—Edinburgh Regis- 


ter. 


200,000 ACRES OF LAND FOR SALE. 
A GREAT BARGAIN. 

The subscriber wishes to dispose of all his Lands in Texas, and in 
which he will give a great bargain, provided he can sell One Hundred 
Thousand acres together. The first hundred thousand acres are all 
in the sugar cane growing region. Experience has proved that in the 
region of country where these lands are situated, Sugar Cane can be culti- 
vated to great profit. The hundred thousand acres here offered, are not 
in one parcel, but in different tracts of from 500 to six thousand acres, in a 
survey, divided off into leagues of 4428 acres, half leagues of 2214 acres, 
and quarter leagues of 1107 acres, and so on down to less quantities. These 
lands were selected out of the best lands in the country at an early period, 
by settlers under the colonization laws, who had the first choice of lands, 
and the titles to which are undoubted and indisputable. These tracts are 
in the counties of Harris, Liberty, Polk, Tyler, Jasper, Jackson, etc, and 
on therivers San Jacinto, Trinity, Neches, Labacca, and their tributaries. 
Those on the San Jacinto are in part on navigable water for steamers, &c. 
Theremainder on that river, with some slight obstructions easily re- 
moved, are also on navigable water. The tracts on the Trinity are all on | 
navigable water, steamers having freighted up and down that river far 
above, all the freighing season for the last seven years. And the lends 
here offered on the Trinity are nearly ail above overflow in the highest | 
freshets, well timbered and much of it what is termed * Cane Brake,” | 
known as the most fertile lands in Texas. Some of the tracts contain 

| 
| 





more or less Prairie and afford fine grazing for Stock the year round. Six 
thousand acres of these lands are in one tract on Galveston Bay, and 
well known as the New Washington tract or Clopper’s Point, form- | 
ing a promontory and fronting San Jacinto and Galveston Bays for near | 
five miles, and on which there are improvements that cost over ten thou- | 
sand dollars. Sugarcane grows well onthe land, which has been fairly 

tested. There are a number of beautiful sites for private residences on 

this tract, with a full view of Galveston and San Jacinto bays ; and the 

bays abound in fish and oysters, and for six months in the year with wild | 
fowl in great abundance. In the prairies adjoining are to be found plenty 

of game; in fact a resident on these bays can have fish and venison 

on his teble, with very little trouble, the year round. The residence of | 
the subscriber is on this six thousand acre tract, and is too well known to. 
require a full description of it. It is as healthy as any spot in the | 
United States ; it is elevated above the bay some thirty or forty feet ; tim-| 
bered with oak, hickory, pecan, wild peach, buckeye, etc; the prairie 

land inferior to none in the country. There is an Orange Grove in full | 
bearing on the pre nises, of the largest kind of sweet oranges , a Peach 
Orchard, Grapery, etc. The channel of the bay first approaches the shore 
at this point after leaving Galveston within forty feet, and isin the direct 
route from Galveston, 35 miles below, and Houston 30 miles above, afford- 
ing every facility and convenience for water transportation as well as good | 
land carriage to and from either place. The Sanjacinto Bay is two miles | 
wide here, and the channel one hundred yards. For beauty of situation, | 
with convenience combined, its superior cannot be found. One tract 
with six miles of the Bay containing 4428 acres has good steamboat na- 
vigation to within one mile of it. Another tract of 2214 acres 8 miles 
from the Bay has navigation within 3 miles. One tract of 4000 acres 
on the Trinity river has a flourishing town adjoining thereto and the 
tract nearly surrounds it—and one ot the oldest and best ferries on the 
Trinity river—the land is of the best quality—part cane brake, and 
several mill streams on it. Another tract on the Neches in Jaspen 
county, fronts the river for three miles well timbered, cane brake, ar 
excellent mill stream and for which the undersigned paid $8000 in 1836, 
with good navigation some distance above it. To go into detail of the 
peculiar situation and local advantages of the different tracts comprising | 
this 100,000 acres of land, would take up too much space in an ad- 
vertisement, but to wind up the whole in one word,I will say take the 
whole 100.000 acres together better lands with more desirable loca- 
tions, fertility of soil, convenience, &c. &c. cannot be found in Texas, 
and for said 100,000 acres, including improvements and everything ap- 
pertaining to it, I will take $75,000—$15,000 in cash, balance paid by 
instalments of $15,000, yearly for four years, with interest from date. 
The other 100,000 acres is above the sugar region, mostly in the upper 


The Albion. 





jected, from the sanction of the Head Roard being required to complete th 
| tion: the deliverance of the Board at Montreal being 


December 25 


THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
{INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 

CAPITAL. HALF A MILLION STERLING. 
GOVERNOR—TxreE Ricut Hon. tHE EARL or ELGIN anv KINCARDINE, Go- 
VERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA. 

Edinburgh, 1 George street: London, 4 A. Lothbury; Glasgow, 35 St. Vincent. 
Place; Montreal, 19 Great St. James Street. 
DIRECTORS: 


CuristR. DUNKIN, Esq., 
Hon. Justice McCorp, 
Hon. W. B. Roginson, 








Hon. Peter McGILL, Chairman, 
Davip Davipson, Esq., 
ALExRk. Simpson, Esq., * 
Hew Ramsay, Esq., 
Medical Adviser, GEORGE W. CAMPRELL, Esq., M.D. 
Solicitor, Joun Rose, Esq. 
Manager, A. DavipsoN PARKER, Esq. 
HE DIRECTORS of the COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY being de. 
sirous to afford all those advantages to their Policy-holders in this country, which 
are commanded by Assurers in Great Britain, have invested THE BoaRpD IN MONTREAL 
with full powers to examine into, and accept of Proposals. putting the Company on the 
Tisk, at once, Without communicating with the parent Board. 

A party has it thus in his power to effect an Assurance on his Life immediately, with- 
out incurring the delay to which Life Assurers in this country have hitherto beer sub- 
L e transac- 
final and irrevocable. 

This arrangement gives to the CoLoniat ail the facilities of a Company 


! tet essentiall; 
local ; and combined with the additional advantages of a large Guaranteed Capital, a 


fords the most nerfect security in all Assurance transactions. 
Rates by Aacual Payments for an assurance of £100 sterling : 























Taste I. 
Whole Term of Lite, wi _b Participation in the Profiis of the Company. 
Age. | Annuat Premium. | Age. | Annual Premium. | Age. | Annual Premiom. 
15 £1 14s 0a 30 42 9s 4a 50 *4 13s Od 
20 1 18s 4d 40 | 3 5s 6d H 60 | uA "s ld 











Poicies effected under THis TaBLe, have the benefit of participating in the profits of 
the Company, which will be asceitained and divided at certain intervals, when each 
Policy will share in the Fund to be allocated for division among the Assured. 

TasLe Il, 
Whole Term of Life without Participation. 
Age. | Annual Premium. | Age. | Annual Premium. | Age. | Annual Premium. 
15 | Li 1s 2d | m4 £2 5s 2d | 50 4 5s 3d 
20 1 15s 1d } 40 | 3 Os Od | 60 6 14s lid 

Policies effected under THIs TABLE, secure sums of fixed amourt, payable at death. 
This Table is frequent y selected by parties to whom it is an object to transact on the 
lowest terms, and is well suited to Assurances effected in connection with LOANs, ar te 
cover DesTs 

Premiums can be paid by half-yearly instalments. 

Har Crepit SystemM.—Accorcing to this arrangement, parties can pay HALF of the 
Annual premium for the first Five or Seven Years, the remaining half with interest to 
remain asa debt on the Policy, and paid off when convenient, or, at the option of the 
Assured, to be decucted at settlement of the claim ; 

Or, the Company will grant Assurances on the following plan:—ONE-THIRD of the 
Annual premium to remain in the hands of the Policy-holder during the subistence ef 
the Assurance, the eee of premiums thus reserved to be veducted with Interest, 
when the sum assured becomes aclaim upon the Company. 

TRAVELLING Licence.—The arrangements of the Directors, as regards Residence 
and Travelling, are extremely liberal, the limits being generally very extensive, and in 
particular, the assured having permission to pass from aNY NORTH AMERICAN Port To 
ANY Evropean Port, at all times, without extra charge. 

The Prospectus of the Company, containing the Rates, Conditions, &c., together with 
every other information regarding Lire AssURANCEs and ANNUITIES, may be obiaiuied 
by application at any ot the Offices of the Company. 

y order of the Directors, 
A. DAVIDSON PARKER, Manager for Canada. 
Office, 19 Great St. James Street, Montrea!. 


CAREY AND VER VALEN, 


SURGEON DENTISTS, 
115 Chambers Street, New York. 


nov 138—6m 





GEORGE CAREY, 
Joseph WaTson VER VALEN. nov 6—3m 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 tow 
and 440 horse power each. 
Inder contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
The vesse!s appointed to sail from Liverpool are the 
Hibernia, ...ccccscecseseee(fOr Boston)...... eeseeeeeees December 4 
Caledonia, ..ccsececenecees(fOF BOSON). sceceeee D.cember 18 
Cambria, ...0+.-cccsseees(for New York)...eee. «+-January 1 
The vessels appointed to sail from the United States 
Britannia, ...ccccnccoeesess({TOIM BOSTON). ..ceecece -eeee-December 16 
Hibernia,........- eee. eee(ftom New York)........ edecedacd January 1 
Passengers’ baggage must be on board the day previous to the steamers sailing. 
Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, $20, 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No berth secured until paidfor.. 
Not reight except specie received on days of Sailing. 
For freight or poemge, or any other information, apply te 
D. BRIGHAM Jr. gent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet. 
te In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a cone 





country, well selected, sufficiently timbered for all purposes needed, tract has been entered into with Her Majesiy’s Government to establish a line between 


mill streams on most of the wract. Grain and Cotton grow finely, a 
fine grazing country and healthy; Minerals are also to be found in some 
of these lands, and the country settling as fast as any other part of Texas. | 





lance annually for four years with interest till paid. To individuals, ca- 
pitalists or companies who may wish to invest with a certainty of re- | 
alizing a handsome profit, no better opportunity can present iiself, | 
than the present. A less quantity than is here offered, will not be 
sold at the above rates, as part of the land cost the undersigned $2 per 
acre, a part $6 and a part $1 50 in 1835 and 1836, and one league he 

aid three thousand forin 1836. He is aware of the sacrifice he 1s mak- 


ing in selling his lands at these prices, but he has no family and intends | Jo 


leaving Texas as soon as he can dispose of his lands. 
J. MORGAN, 


Sept. 20, 1847. New Washington, Galveston Bay, Texas. 





Orleans, and reaching over ten degrees of latitude, BEING THE LARGEST PAINTING IN 
THE WORLD! 
Open every evening (Sunday excepted) at the NEW FANORAMA BUILDING in 
Broadway, adjoining Niblo’s Garden. 
Aomiussion 50 cents—children half price. 
The Panorama will commence moving at 7 o’clock precisely. 
Afternoon Exhititions on Wednesdays and Saturdays, at 3 o’clock. 
Seats secured from 10 till 12 o’clock, A M. 





dec 18 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GOODS. 

E GAL, BOULAND & Co., 86 WILLIAM-STREET, up-stairs; have just received a 

Rich and Splendid assortment of Christmas and New Year's Goods, comprising a | 
great variety of Elegant Rosewood Writing Desks, carved and richly inlaid ; Ladies’ 
Work Boxes, Baskets, etc; Odour Boxes, costly cases for Cordials, handsomely furnished 
with cut glass, Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dressing cases and Travelling Boxes, com- 
pletely furnished; Papeteries, Inkstands, Segar Holders, Match Boxes, Jewel Boxes, 
Watch Stands of every description, Pincushions, Flower Pots, Carved Ivory Napkin , 
Rings, Coloured Flacons, in carved ivory cases; ebony and rosewood inlaid and carved | 
Tea Caddies, splendidly furnished with glass and porcelain; Glove and Handkerchief | 
perfumed boxes ; Sackets, and a rich and varied assortment of Bonbon Boxes, Fancy | 
Stationery, Porcelain Clocks, Vases, Fiacons, Candlesticks Segar Holders, richly or- 
namented; Marble Clocks, gilt fancy Bells, Work Boxes. Jewe! Stands; Inkstands, etc. 
etc; Head Ornaments, Gilt and Steel Belt Buckles, Mechanical and Carcel Lamps, | 
Bronzed Candelabras and Candlesticks; Paintings, richly framed. Also, a general as- 
sortment of Perfumery, and Fancy Goods of all kinds, which they offer for sale low, an | 
n§ lots to suit purchasers. dec 4—tf | 





| 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND 
LiFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
"a SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.’ 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) | 
CAPITAL £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000, 
Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premiums) of about $185,000. (Part of the capital is 
invested in the United States.) 
T. LAMIE MUERAY, Esq., George-st., Hanover-sqoare, 
Chairman ofthe Court of Directors in Loadon, 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
(Chief Office for America,74 Wall-st)—New York. 
Jacob Harvey, Esq.,Chairman; Jas. Boorman, Esq., Gorbam A, Worth, Esq. 
John J. Palmer, Esq. George Barclay, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Esq., 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq., Samnel S. Howland isq., William Van Hook, Esq., 
and C. Edward Habicht, Esq. 
EDWARD T, RICHARDSON Esq., General, Accountant. 
Pamphlets, blank forms, table of rates, lists of Agents, &c. &c., obtained at the Chief 
Office 74 Wall-st, or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, and British 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
tor the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. 


The | North American Colonies 


aug 28. 


and Canada, bas alarge and complete assortmentof these well-known Pens constantly 
on hand, together with Porcupine Holders, Silver and German Silver Mounts, Rose- 


wood. Cteap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the Trade. 
| Caution.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been | 
the cause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine} article being offered to the pub 
| lic, that Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that protection the laws of the 
' country extend to him, 
In pursuance of which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained fromthe Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating/bis rights, perpetually 


restraining bim (the defendant) from making or offering forjsale, any Pens with the name 
or trade marks of Mr. Gillott 


The publicare hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, ano 
| manufacturers and venders are warned that proceedings in Chancery will at«ynce, on dis 
| covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott’s name or 
} irade marks. now 6. 


| |. Sg he AND NORTH AMERICAN R. M. STEAM SHIPS.—For Halifax and 
} Liverpool 
SPO bo iuics cncccapuesbnbghiveusbendbousesesntvenes -oeeCapt. Ryrie. 
FP . From New York—Ist January. 
ENN s itcescnssanscdsdsndasssdgubeitersentdnsinciesusé Capt. Lott 
' Prom Boston=—15th January. 
Passage te Liverpool, $120. Apply to 
dec 18 E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 


| 


Liverpool and New York direct The steam wee for this service are now bein 
and early next year due notice will be given oft 

new contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 
tortnight during the other four months in the year; goin 


For this 100,000 acres, I will take $50,000, payments $10,000 cash, ba- | Pe ee ee ar ene tak ceeeen anverpees Gnd 
NEW XOR« AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—1be Froprictore or me 


succeed each ot 


)ANVARD’S MAMMOTH PANORAMA OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER !—| y¢cishire 
PAINTED ON THREE MILES OF CANVAS!—Exhibiting a view of country | Liverpool; 
i200 miles in length, extending from the mouth ot the Missouri River to the city of New | Siddons, 4 


OSE PH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS.—Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 91 John | Marg. Evans 
HENRY OWEN, sole agent for the United States | 


C e built, 
1¢ time when tbey will start ander the 


alternately between Liver- 

ew York. 

The four Steam Ships now building are, 
The America 


The Niag ara 
* Canada E 


urope. dec 12 


—— es 





val Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool beve arranged for their 7} 
ing from each pert the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2ist, and 26the every month ; these shipe 
er in the following order, viz 


Sbips. Captains. DaysofSailing from New Days of Sailing from 
: aa ' Liverpool. 

New World, Skiddy March6, July 6, Nov. 6; April 21, Aug. 21, Dec, 93 
hn R.Skiddy, Luce, “i, “* 33 “« ‘ "26, “ 36 
Fidelia, Yeaton, «36, * 1, * 16) Sept. 1, Jem, 1, Me 2 
Hottinguer, Bursie ‘21, “ 21, “ QI ee po a | ay é 
Roscius, Eldridge ae ee eee SS ee ee 
I. Wright, (n) Marsha), Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) *” - 2 “eae 
Ashburton, Howland, ae ee A ee > Sule a et Se ae 
West Point, (n) Allen, “il, ¢ fi, « j1 «a “ 26 
Bailey, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16| Oct. 1, Feb. f, June 2 
6 


Eldridge, “ss 21, “ 21, “ 21) “a 6, “ 6, “ 
Cobb, 


, , 
Columbia, Furber, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 “ 14, “ 16, « 16 
Patrick Henry, Delano eog* «¢ “« 6 “ 2), “ gi, “ 92 
S. Whitney, Popham, ec, *¢ 2. © 2 * %..* &@& “ 6 
tiew York Cropper, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16| Nov. 1, March 1, July 2 
Q. of the West, W house, ‘* 21, “ 321, “ 2) ‘ “ 16 
Sheridan, Cornish, Ss * & “8 em * th}, ©. 
Oxford, Goodmanson,Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1) “« 16, “ 16, «© 3 
Henry Clay, Nye, “ 6, ¢& 6, “ 66 ae “ 21, “ gf 
| Waterloo, en, “« 3 * 3 “ 4] “oe 6¢ “ “ 
Cambridge, Peabody, a ae ‘* 16) Dee. i, April 1, Ang. 1 
Constitution, Britton, eR, % i, “ 6) 4 +6 é é 
Garrick, Trask, a, See Cae se SS ee? ee Oe 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, Jaly 1 “ 16 « 16 « 6 





These — are allofthe largestclass,and are commanded by men of character and exe 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of splendotre 
comfort, and corwenience, and are furnished with every descripuon of stores of the best. 
kind. Punctvality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to IVETPOOL,. «+400 ssersereeeeeG 00. 
he ships Oxford, Monterume, L Wright, Columbia; Vorksti am- 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, L_ Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, C: 
oridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL. N. ¥; 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpooi. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, West Poirt, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. ¥. 
T.& J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Laverpool Hottinguer, and Constitation 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New Y ork. 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CU., Liverpool. 
Agents tor Ships New World, Ashburton, Patrick Henry, and Henry Clay, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN.& CO., 78 South-st., New York 
jul 31. 


CHAPMAN, BOWMAN, & CO.Liverpool. 
EW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th 
oftévery month — 

This line of pekets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New Yor 
on the [st, 8th, 16th, and 24th ofevery month, fron London on the 5th, 13th, 21st, and 28th, 
and Portsmouth onthe Ist, 8th, 16th,and 24th, ofevery month throughout the year, 





Ships. Masters. (Days of Sabing from New, Days ot Sailing from 
; York. London. 

Northumberland, R.H. Griswold, Jan. 8, May 8, Sept. 3/Feb. 28, June 28, Oct. 28 
Si. James, . = a * 16, ‘* 16\Mar. 5, July 5, Nov. 5 
Toronto, I. Pratt, — | 94, 66 o4, a) iw, « 18, « 438 
Switzerland, A. T. Fleicher, |Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1 “ 21, “ 21, “ QI 
Mediator, D.L.Stark, | “ 8 “ g «© 8] «@ 98) «& ger « og 
| Quebec, J. H. Williams,, “ 16, ‘* 16, ‘* I6April 5, Aug. 5, Dee. 5 
Victoria, E. E. Morgan,’ * 24, “ 24, com * mh Bw ft 
Independence, W.R. Bradish, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 ‘© 21, “ 21, “ gy 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, |; «@ 8g “ 8, “ g « 28 “« 28, « 36 
Wellington, C. Chadwick, “ 6, * 16, ‘* 16\May 5, Sept. 5, Jan. & 
E. G. Tinker, 24, 24, « 4 @ 18, @ 4g ‘e ‘gg 

Prince Albert, F.R. Meyer, |Aprill, Aug.1, Dec. 1) “ 21, “ QI, “ gp 

o g 


Ame. Eagle 
Rob’t, Peel, 
Westminster, 
|, Gladiator, 


J.M.Chadwick,, “ 8, 
D. Chadwick, ss 616, 
H. R. Hovey, < Sh, 
R.L. Bunting, | Jan 1, 


i “ ea oe Oe: eee 

** 16, “ 16 June 5, Oct. 5, 
¢ 24, “ 94 13, “ 13 « 438 
May 1, Sept 1} “ 21, “ 21, “ 31 


These ships are all of the firstclass, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 
j gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best cee 
cription. 
| " The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, foreach adult, without vines 
| and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible Or any 
letters. parcels, or packets, sent oy them, unless regular Bilis of Lading are ignea theres 
| or, Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 Soub-sreet_ 
| GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO 7? South-s 
sept 11, 1847. and to BARING, BROTHERS & C®9., London. 
P* CKETS FOR HAVRE, [Secom. Line.]—The ships of this Line will hereafter leav 
New York on the ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows: 
From New York, from Havre. 
Ist. Jan. MayandSept Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th of Feb. June. and Oct. 
Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16 March, July, and Nov. 
ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Agg- and Dec. 
Ist April,Aug and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, mastet, 16th May, Sept. and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, Combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort, The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will, be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these 
vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free pa anv other than the expenses ac- 
lly i th . frreioh e,ap oO 
yually incurred on them: For freight or passag Boyd & HINCKEN, Agents, 


No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre 
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Celebration of the 227th Anniversary of the Landing of the Pilgrims on Ply 
mouth Rock. = 

iety, of the city of New York; met yesterday at 
Pe cll gory PM. z caliente the 227th return of the year and 
day when ote wandering Pilgrims, under the prophetic guidance of 
their pastor, Mr. Robinson, landed, ~r4 the shores of New England, a 

ni wn land. 

won. wnanereee’. 9 ore opened with the performance of a 
fine stieo of ne by the New York Sacred Music Society ; after which 


i er was delivered by J. P. Thompson. 
7 oT ee ee in fine style, the following beautiful solo, 


by Mrs. Hemans:—~ 115 PILGRIM FATHERS. 


Mr. J. P. Bensel. 


The breaking waves dashed high, 

On astern ard rock-bound coast, 
And the woods, against a stormy sky, 
Their giant branches toss’d, 

And the heavy night hung dark | 
When a band of exiles moor’d their bark 
On a wild New England shore. 


After which J. Prescott Hall, Esq, the orator of the.day, was introduced, 
and delivered the annual oration. Hate 

The orator, after some happy allusions to the origin of the day, re- 
marked, how contrury to the usual case with nations, is the origin of 
New England. Her first history is not left to traditionary uncertainty aud 
fable, like that of other nations. This day celebrates the origin A 
New England people. ‘his day is even more worthy of being held in 
remembrance than the 4th of July. To celebrate this great day, we are | 
now assembled We show that the children have not forgotten the deeds | 
and sufferings of their fathers. Their names will not be forgotten or a. 
amongmen. The chief object of this society is to coanect the history o 
the present with that of the past; to lead to kindly acts and benevolent 
association; to keep in memory the deeds and sufferings of our 
forefathers. We claim no superiority in our origin over other; 
States, as to their origin; they have an origin as respectableas ¥w 
but we have aright to celebrate the acts of our fathers, and to = 
in remembrance the high motives which led them to the shores 0 
New England. What annals are there like those of the Pilgrims, who | 





| 





with vegetables and relishes to match; then “roasts” and “ game”’ fol- 
lowing with pastry, confectionery, fruits, and all the accompaniments of 
a splendid repast. No wantof appetite was perceptible, and after full 


justice had been done to the viands, thanks were returned and the cloth 


removed. ‘ 

The President then ordered the reading of letters received from sundry 
persons, in answer to invitations to attend the dinner. Vice President 
Draper read letters from Henry Clay, John Cc. Calhoun, Albert Gallatin, 
Mayor Brady. Mayor John P. Kennedy of Baltimore, General Gaines, Jos. 
R. Chandler, Robert Winthrop, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Henry A. Anthony, of Providence, and others. All these gentlemen ex- 
cused themseles in handsome terms, and sent each a toast to be read in his 
name. When Henry Clay’s letter was read, it brought out cheers long 
and continued. Next in order came the 

REGULAR TOASTS. 


“ The Day—Glorious, not only in the annals of New England, but in 
the history of the world.” j 

“The Pilgrim Fathers—Thoughtful, honest, self denying men; and 
therefore, and thereby, republicans.”’ . 

“The Kuickerbockers of New York—Descendants of the hospitable 
Hollanders—Let our only contest with them be, not whose ancestors 
have been foremost in acquiring civil and religious liberty, bat who shall 
ve most efficient in preserving it.” 

“The Clergy of New England—The vanguard of modern reform, who 
draw their Christianity from the living fountain bead.’ “s 

« The Common Schools of New England—As destructive to Jacobinism, 
as they are favourable to liberty.” _ 

To this toast Mr. Headley replied in a very handsome manner. 

Air—“ Hail Columbia.” , ie 

“The States of the American Union—Bound together in one political 
whole, no lustre beams from the annals uf one, which does not reflect 
giory on all.” : : ‘ 

“The Army of the United States—Their deeds are their best eulogy. 

Air—“ Star-Spangled Banner.” ; 

Colonel Burnett rose in response to this toast, and said that the call on 
him was entirely unexpected. He indeed, hoped that on this oecasion, 
there would be some gentlemen of the army proper present, to represent 
it. As one who had associated with it for a short time, as a citizen sol- 
dier, he would take great pleasure in responding in their name to the 
sentiments just received with so much enthusiasm. The company present 


might be assured that the soldiers in Mexico when serving their country, 


‘ . enjoyi i intki le , sumpensed than by such sentiments drunk in such a 
left every comfort for the sake of enjoying the liberty of thinking and of | cannot be better recomp an by 


serving their God, free from ecclesiastical control? Look on them as- 
sembled previors to their departures, on the hearths of their happy —— 
Why should they leave it?) No motives drive them; no force compels 
them ; but it has the still small voice of conscieuce which leads them | 
into the wilderness to worship the God in whom they hoped and trusted. | 
The orator thenwent into a very pleasing narrative of some of the parti- | 
culars in the lives of the individuals who were distinguished among the 
Pilgrims, such 2s Cotton, Brewster, Higginson, Eton, Hopkins, Davenport, 
Edward Winslow the brave, who offered himself as a hostage to save the | 
lives of his people, Winthrop, a name prolific of great men, ana predeces- | 
sor of the distinguished man who now presides over the House of Repre- | 
sentatives at Washington. [Loud cheers.] ‘The orator then went into a | 
beautiful description of the services and actions of the Pilgrims; of the op- 
position, wars and difficuliies they went through. ‘The great praise, how- 
ever, Whicii they most merit, is fur their submission to necessary control 
and restraixta, and to moral government: for corrupt haman nature, let 
loose to do its will, and to have its own way, causes misery, and not hap- 
piness. This is not liberty. The orator here quoted eome excellent re- 
marks of the furmer governor, Winthrop, on this most just and important | 
subject. They left their homes for the sake of liberty of conscience. Hol- 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


manner. They are not only rewards for past services, but they are in- 
centives for the future. He returned thanks for the honour done to the 


| army on this occasion. 


“The Navy of the United States—Hononr to its untarnished flag.” 

Com. Sioat responded— He said, that as the senior of the navy present, 
he was called apon to respond to the toast just given. He never made a 
speech in his life, and neitner did he expect to make one on the present 
occasion : aud he would, therefore, only briefly return thanks for the hon- 
onr conferred on his corps on the present occasion. 

The next regular toast was— 

‘‘ The State of New York—In natural advantages, in population, wealth, 
and in talent, udrivalled.”’ nA 

“ The City of New York—God has made her a queen among cities.” 

“ Qur sister charitable societies—We cordially welcome them to our 
festive board.” 

“The orator of the day.” 

Mr. Grinnell’ in offering this toast, said, it was due to the orator of the 
day, J. Prescott Hall, Esq., to express the extreme gratification which all 
whw listesed te the address at the Tabernacle enjoyed. He felt himself 
unable to do full justice to the oration, and he thought it only necessary 


land was the only country in the world, where there was, at that time, per- | to say, that the company felt gratefultor the honour which the gentleman 


fect freedom of religious worship, whetber for Jew, or for Gentile, or for | conferred on them in delivering the oration. 


He then proposed the health 


The sentiment sent by the New England Society of New York to their 

sister society in Brookiyn was— ros 
“* Weter alone divides us.” 

After the departure of these guests Mr. G. Gibbs propused, as a toast 
“ The name of Ichabod Crane, the Schoolmaster of Sleepy Hollow,’ 
The sentiment was accompanied with some happy remarks by Mr. G 
and was received with cheers. 

The festivities were kept up till a late hour, and when the time arriv- 
ed at which we were obliged to leave, had not begun to flag, though 
some of the members and guests had deemed it advisable to retire.— 
Herald. 


”? 





SLAVE-TRADE. 


To the Editor of the Albion :—You will remember that you were so in 
dependent as to give a place in your valuable journal some time since, to- 
some very bold remarks of mine, to the purport, that as it was found im- 

ossible to put downso protitable a business as the slave trade, it might 
[ as well for Christian nations to regulate what cannot be prevented, 
and to legalize the exportation of Africans, as passengers, as well to the 
sleve-heldind countries, as the British colonies. This, however, to be done 
under such regulations as regarded the transportation of emigrants in 
passenger ships, and with such stipulations on the part of foreign coune 
trics which might import slaves, as should secure them the best treatment 
the case allowed. And as respected the importation into the British co- 
| Jonies, that similar restrictions should be laid, varied in form, so as to 

secure the Africans kind and humane treatment throughou:. _ Bold, not 

to say wicked, as such suggestions may have appeared abroad, under the 
| existing state of feeling upon the question of slavery ; I could myself on- 
| ly view them as in advance of the age, and their correctness far from dis- 
| proved by an authenticated statement, that the enormous number of two 
| thousand slaves had at une time been put to death on the coast of Africa 
| by their owners, owing to the close watch kept by the British cruisers, 
| whereby the slave vessels were either captured or driven away from the 
| coast. How many similar cases on a lesser scale, and which have never 
reached European ears, may have from time to time occurred, who can say? 
or who knows how many cargoes of these miserable beings have been 
thrown into the ocear in the attempt tu escape from cruisers, or to show 
a clear hold if overtaken ? 

It is scarcely necessary to attempt to show at this late period, that ex- 
treme severity fails in its cbject—the prevention of crime. The criminal 
records of Great Britain herself are a sufficient reference on this score. 
It may now be safely asserted as the result of all past experience that 
certain evils inherent to humanity produce certain desires, which will 
at all hazards be gratified, and which lead to yet greater mischief if at- 
tempted to be utterly suppressed, and which therefore ought rather to be 
regulated. Like the impetuous stream which beingidammed up without 
sufficient outlet overflows and destroys the country, and which if not 
made useful in its vigour, ought at least be regulated and conducted to 
the general safety. 

1 am led agaiu to refer to this subject by the publication of Lod Grey’s 
despatch, a document which in my opinion provides the first step to- 
wards a final accomplishment of the plan suggested in my former com- 
munication. Lord Grey recommends a free importation of Africans— 
provided they are not or have not been slaves at home—from the coast 
of Africa into the British colonial possessions. Although the details are 
not given, the transit of such free labourers will no doubt be regulated 
somewhat in the manner of emigrant passengers. Lord Grey seems te 
consider this permission a full equivalent to the equalization of the duties 
upon free labour and slave grown sugar, but whether it will prove so will 
probably depend upon whether the Aftican imported labourer shall prove 
to be possessed of a more industrious and independent temperament than 
the liberated slaves of the British colonies. These, it is well known, take 
possession to no inconsiderable extent in the larger colonies of waste 





sage : lauds, and by one or two days labour raise a week’s support, with which 
Churchman, or for Romanist, or lor Noncontormist. Beaumont and Fletcher, | of the orator of the day, J. Prescott Hall, Esq., which was drank with all | ; pport, 
and the authors of that day, ridicule the Datch for this, their great freedom | the honours 


and liberality. They did not, therefore, leave Holland for a liberty which 


Mr. Hall! replied, in a very entertaining manner, to this toast, and delight- 


they already enjoyed there; but they were strangers in Holland—they | ed the company with a unique and graphic speech, of about half an hour’s 


were English people among Dutch; and they wanted to have a home for 


\uemselves, They lived in Hollaud, in pain and discontent, for ten or twelve | 


years before they leit for a new world. It was a strange and hard and fo- 
reign country; few would come to them from England, and tew would stay 
with them there. Prisons ia England were thought preferable to banish- 
ment in Hollard, [for, at this time, the Nonconformist in England was sure 
of a prison and persecution.] 


beautifally gone into and ably discussed by the orator. 
After some further animated and highly poetical remarks, relating to their 


|length. When he concluded, he was enthusiastically applauded. 
‘The daughters of the Pilgrims” —No longer practising ancient witch- 
‘ craft, but always irresistibly bewitching : 
The Chairman proposed the health of Pope Pius the Ninth, which was 
received witb great applause. 


| Bishop Hughes responded toit; hesaid: Mr. President and gentle- 


|onsuch occasions, I rise in the midst of embarrassment; and were I to 
| give way to myfeelings, I should almost doubt the reality of things around 


state of things they rest satisfied. But eveninthe capacity of ordinary 

| labourers in the community, the certainty and regularity of their services 
cannot be depended upon, as one or two days’ wages provide a week’s 
| support. To some extent, however, the love of finery bas had an influ- 
ence in producing a greater disposition to labour than for a mere living, 

| and hence an increased import of goods, while the exports have fallen 
off in more than a corresponding ratio. Two queries therefore arise as 
respects Africans thus allowed to be transported to the British colonies : 

Ist. Will they be sent as voluntary labourers to work or not as they 


All the different motives and reasons which | men : Unaccustomed as I am to take part in festivities of this kind, I am | please, in the open market for labour ? 
led the Pilgrims to leave Holland, and to found a new nation, were then | not ac quainted with the customs with which gentlemen here are familiar | 


2nd. Will they be bound on certain terms, and for a certain period, to 
| those who import them, uuder laws framed for that purpose ? 


If the latter, the London Times would seem to have some grounds for 


litle to the country, education, both of tue past and present age, to the sons | me, or question my own personal identity. I have, however, to return | stigmatizing this business as the slave-trade in disguise. The establishment 


of England, to their rights to seize upon the Indians’ country, to the wars | you and the distinguished society, my sincere thauks, as far as I may be | of slavery in the North American Co 


with the Indians, also to living orators and statesmen of the day—which 
remarks and references were beautifully worded and rapturously applauded 
—the orator at length concluded a discourse far superior in its general style, 
sentiment and construction, to such annual orations in general. 

The following march and chorus was then sung by tke able musician s 
who attended, and in a style of the most rich and beautiful harmony 
wortby the occasion : 

MARCH AND CHORUS. 
THE LANDING OF COLUMEUs. 
Mozart. 
Awake the sounds of glory ; 
Over the ocean rolling ; 
The Heavens our way controlling, 
We strike the western shore. 
New rivers, new mountains, new forests, new fountains— 
We strike the western shore, 
All Europe rejoicing, the tidings shall bear, 
And Empire arising, find residence here. 


Solo—Thy name, Isabella, through earth shall be sonnded, 
Columbus has triumph’d, his foes are confounded, 
After a concluding prayer and benediction by F. A. Farley, the Society 
then adjourned, having passed an agreeable afternoon, to meet again at a 
stil! more agreeable dinner, at six o'clock. 
THE DINNER. 
The spacious dining saloon of the Astor House presented, last evening, 


a brilliant scene. The room itself was fitted up inthe usual style of | 


Messrs Coleman and Stetson; three long tables stretched through nearly 
the whole length, while a fourth, slightly elevated above the others reach- 
ed across the upper end of the hall. The happiest possible effect was 
produced by the ornaments which decked the boards—one, peculiarly 
splendid—of ornamental confectionery, occupied the upper end of the 
middle table. It wasa representation of the landing of the Pilgrims from 
the May Flower. Infront of the President’s seat was a block of granite 
from the veritable Plymouth Rock. A splendid band was in attendance, 
and at half past six o'clock, struck up an air, during the performance of 
which the members of the Society and their guests marched in and took 
their places, to the number of about 300. The assemblage asa whole 
was most respectable. 
Thomas Fessenden and Simeon Draper, Vice Presidents ; John A Under- 
wood, John Thomas, Paul Babcock and Edmond Coffin, Counsellors ; 
and B. W. Bonney, C. H. Stetson, Geo. Curtis, Chas. A. Peabody, L. B. 


Wyman, H. P Peet, Richard Warren, and Peter Edes, Aassistap’? Voun- | 


ce llors. 


At the right and left of the President sat quite a numberof distin- | 


guished guests, among whom we observed the Presidents of the St David’s, 
St Nicholas, St Andrew’s, St Patrick’s, the German and the Frer.ch Bene- 


volent Societies; Mr. Spooner, the representative of the Cid Colony | 


giciety of Boston; Col Burnett, of the N. ¥Y. Volunteers : Commodore 
0. 


J +, Commodore McKeever, Rev Bishop Hughes, Rev H. W. Bellows. 
other? Hall, the orator of the day, and others. The President aud 

. Sarned professions and eallings > some >presented 
Quite a” | i d Callings, were handsomely represented. 


the bead mber of ladies were looking on from behind the platiorm at 
+7 o the ror houg! > ‘ t ; 
1e room, though there was no et > : ’ 
tibles. Twit Te g o place assigned them at th 
ind 


briliant lie) red and fifty wax candles and brilliant lamps‘threw a 
di ° 41tupon the whole scene. At the lower end of the hall was 
splayed the fj, sf the original Ne Enel: , ; 

sround wits , 8°! the original New England Colonies, a deep blue 
z globe diviaeg 1° quarter divided by across ; in one of the angles is 

“ to hemispheres by a white belt. All things being 
ready, the Preside, aS “ies = 
ack & biessing, wi ‘tannounced the Rev, Mr. Bellowsas being about to 
aademennead "The bile ’i28 concluded, the gameof knife, fork and spoon 

2a. ne Di . . . ° 
of soups and homiae was Sap on yes opening ts a variety 
“+s HeEXt Came boiled and roast meats, fowl S 

followed by “ cold orn Fea Bosc 


4mMental dishes,” with a prefusion of side dishes 


The officers were Moses H. Grinnell, President | 


| worthy to offer them, in the name of Pius the Ninth. It is a gratification 
| to me to know, thatalthough the promise of his elevation to the pontifi- 
cal ckair is full of hope ; thatalthough he commenced his administration 
under circumstances of great embarrassments ; yet, from all I have beea 
able to hear, 1 believe God has provided him for the task, with a clear 
| head and a strong heart, (applause, which lasted some moments.) In- 
| deed, it appears to me, so high is the compliment paid by this Society, 
| that nothing could repay it. 
England; yet I claim therightofbeing a Down Easter. In order to re- 
cover from the embarrassment which I feel, allow me to tell you some- 
thing of a story which is recounted in an old English legend, which in- 
deed will not be inapplicable to my own position. I must remember 
how you have appeared to mein past times and how I, no doubt, 
must have appeared to you; for no doubt some of you have seen my 
name in the newspapers. Well, there was a man, as the story goes, 
uamed Giles Scroggins ; and going home from town one night, after 
transacting his business, he felt happy ; and something came over him, 
, and he fell asleep. Some neighbours took the horse from his cart. On 
| awaking from his slumbers he said, ‘‘ Am I Giles Scroggins or am I not ? 
| If L am, L have losta horse ; If not, I have gained a cart?” Barring all 

the antecedents, and some of the circumstances, I feel in the same con- 

dition as Giles Scroggins did. I think that I, who am used to be called 
| Bishop Hughes, should find myself in the midst ef the New England So- 
| ciety, and the health of Pius IX pronounced, is au honour so flattering, and 
| the tuast being received with so much enthusiasm, is indeed enough to 

make me dcubt my reality as to things astheyare presented here to night, 
! for I never expected to be distinguished with so much honour ; for an 
honour I truly regard it. In conclusion the Bishop proposed as a senti- 
ment: ‘ The land which grows schoolmasters,” which was received 
with applause and drunk with all the honours. 

Besides the regular toasts, quite a number of volunteers were offered. 

The gentleman representing the Freach Society, gave : 
| ‘Beauty and loveliness—The synonymes for New England ladies ;” 
| which was drunk with all the honours. 








| Mr. King, the President of the St. Nicholas Society, after some very | 


happy remarks, gave— 
| “The rise, the progress, and the power of New England—The proud 
result of the trials, the energy, and the wisdom of the Pilgrims and their 
descendants.” 
| Mr. Spooner, President of the Old Colony Club, gave-- 
| ‘Our Pilgrim mothers, without which our Pilgrim fathers would have 
| been of no use to us.””’ Received with loud cheers. 
Mr. Draper gave— 
“Welcome, welcome, thrice welcome to our Yankee friend from Mex- 
ico—Good at reading, (w) riting and (a) rithmetic.” 
This called out Geo. W. Kendall, of the New Orleans Picayune, who 
| made some happy remarks, and gave a toast— 
| ‘The Ninth Kegiment—Chips of the old New England block.” 
A committee which had been despatched to Brooklyn at an early hour 
| of the evening, to convey a present from this Society to the sister Society 
} over the river, having returaed, reported through their chairman. Mr. 
| Bonney, whostated that they had visited the Brookiyn society, and found 
| about 400 persons present, including ladies as wellas gentlemen. They, 
the committee, had been handsomely received, and a delegation from the 
| other society had accompanied them back. He here introduced Mr. 
| Spooner, the chairman of the Brooklyn committee, who made acknow 


ledgments in the name of his society for the courtesy extended to them | 


by the New England Society of this city. In reference to the ladies who 
| attended their dinner, he said that in order to get them to attend, they 
| were obliged to leave wine off the table, so they concluded to take the 

ladies and lose the wine. Some pleasant oratorical sparring on the 
wine and water question passed between the delegates of the two so- 
cieties, and at length, when the Brooklyu delegation took their leave, 
they were permitted to part in peace, after three cheers ad been 
for them and their society. 


given 


5 


I have not the honour to be a son of New | 


lonies commenced in the same way. 
Free labourers became bondsmen, and bondsmen slaves, Again—If Great 
| Britain permits this trade into her colonies, will not other nations assume 
| the same privilege 3 
France will possess herself of tracts of country within the tropics, secure 

| of being able to people them to advantage Holland may transport free la- 

bourers to her possessions, and the indefatigable Yankees hold on to a huge 
| slice 0: Mexico and fill it with Africans. Then the coast of Africa will 
swarm with ships of all nations, and who is to know the passenger from the 
, Slave ships ? or whether free labourers or purchased slaves are taken even 
| to free labour colonies? The Times in a November paper says, that the 
| cost to Great Britain now, of suppressing the slave trade, is £1,200,000, or 
| nearly six millions of dollars; what will it be when all nations resort to 
| Africa for free labourers? Stop this waste of money, says the Times, and 
| make differential duty to the same amount in favour of colonial sugar; the 
) revenue will be the same, and the consumer pay no more And after all 
| what is this immense discriminating and protective duty on sugar? why for 
| 1848 five shillings the cwt., or a cent a pound, much lower than the Ameri- 
/ can revenue duty, as it is called, on the same article. 

j But to return to the subject of this slave trade, if this new plan of Lord 
| Grey be the best that is possible under the circumstances, and perhaps 
| itis, yetit appears fraught with much future danger. Admitting that 
| free labourers imported into British colonies shall be secured in their 
rights, and well treated, who shal! say it will be so with other nations ? 
| tis well known that slaves captured on the coast of Brazil by British 
| cruisers were bound over to planters in that country ; but I have heard 

an American naval officer on that station say, that when the British com- 
| missioner applied, not long after to know the condition of these bonds- 
| men, the answer was alinost invariably, that they were dead ; and so, in- 
| deed, they were to all the world, but alive to the planter. I do not say 
| that itis possible to remedy all these difficulties, but I think they will be 
| largely decreased by Lord Grey’s plan when fully carried out; which 
| may be a good one in itself, and consistent if intended as a step towards 
| the final regulation and legalization of a modified slave trade; but a tres 

mendous backward step while the total extinction of slavery and its evils 
is the fixed plan of the Brit ish people. Ww 


| PRINCE EDWARD’S ISLAND, SIR VERE HUNTLEY 
From the Halifax Post. 


His Excellency Sir Henry Vere Huntley arrived in this c ity last even- 
| ing, from P. EB. Island—the termof his governorship of that Colony 
| having expired—en route for England. 4 
| We learn that on the morning of his Excellency’s departure from 
| Charlottetown, he was attended from Government House by the Hon- 
| Lieut. Col. Lane, Hon. George Coles, M.E.C., and the Hon. W. Swabey, 
| M, L.C., to the Victoria Hotel, where he was entertained ata public 
| breakfast to which he had been invited by a very large and respectable 
| portion of the community, including several members of H. M. Exccu- 
tive and Legislative Councils, and of the Legislature. 

At the Hotel his Excellency was received by a Guard of Honour of the 

R. W. Fusileers, under the command of Capt. Evans. 

| ‘The following address was presented to his Excellency, on that occa- 
ssion, by the Hon. W. Hensley, on the part of théassembled gentlemen, 

and of a large number of other persons: 

fo His Exceileacy Sir Henry Vere Huntley, Knight, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor uid Commander in Chiefin and over Her Majesty’s Island of 

Prince Edward, &c. &c. &c. : 

; May tt please Your Ez cellency, 

We, the undersigned, inhabitants of Prince Edward’s Island, have learn- 
ed with deep regret that the term of Your Excellency’s Govern “* 
having expired, we are very shortly to lose the advantage of . VUr resi- 
dence in, and superintendance over, the affairs of this C ~@Y- 


_ We feelic to be a great evil, that Your Exceller~ should be removed 
| from among us, before you have been pe 
| cial reform, and important inauirie- “‘ 


rm: -~4 to complete the benefi- 
Bich your government of this 
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Colony has been distinguished. When we review the series of improve- 
ments which in the vigorous administration of this government you have 
so readily initiated, notwithstanding the hostility with which your mea 
sures have been so pertinacicusly assailed,—when we recal to mind the 
careful discrimination which bas been displayed in your official appoint- 
ments, whereby the detrimental practice of accumulating numerous offi- 
ces in the hands vf any one person has been so properly discountenanced 
—when we recollect the investigations and the reforms which your 
vigilant attention to the public interest has so industriously carried out; 
the improvements you have established in the management of the busi- 
ness of the Treasury, and all the varioas and minor arrangements whieh 
have tended to place the general offices ina more satisfactory position, 
and remember at the same time that whilst intent upon working out 
these reforms and improvements you have been subject to misrepresenta- 
tions and imputations, of which you are wholly uudeserving, our hearts 
are filled with emotions of gratitude that you should not only have en- 
tertained the desire to accomplish these noble euds, aud also have been 
endowed with fortitude to persevere to the end in their prosecution, 

We have only now to repeat to Your Excellency the expression of our 
deep regret at your departure, and to assure you that wherever it may 

lease Divine Providence to direct your steps, our best and warmest 
wishes for your happiness and peeyers? will always accompany you. 

His Excellency returned a verbal reply, expressive of the gratification 
with which he received the address, and of his regret in parting from 
his numerous friends and warm supporters who have rendered him much 
assistance in carrying out measures of reform and correcting abuses. 

His Excellency spoke of the opposition which he had encountered 
from some of the officials, who were personally interested in the main. 
tenance of abuses. He also alluded to the system which his opposers 
had followed of vilifying and abusing him, aud contradicted their faise- 
hoods. After descanting upon these and other subjects, His Excellency, 
numerously attended, proceeded to tlie place of embarkation where he 
was again received with a Guard of Honour, and after taking leave of 
the distinguished persons who had accompanied him, he embarked on 
board the Steamer Conqueror, under a salute from the Battery, aud was 
enthusiasticaily cheered by the vast assembly. 

—_——_——— 


DR. FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 


Since the death of Sir Walter Scott the world of imaginative creation 











* has received no such shock as in the tidings of the decease of Dr. Men- 


delssolin Bartholdy. Before the poet-novelist died, however, his tri- 
umphanat career had closed; whereas that of the poet-musician was far 
from having reached its zenith. Born (at Hambargh ) in the year 1809 
it might reasonably* have been hoped that his best days of energy and 
invention were to come; the more, since he occupied a position, justi- 





The Alin. 


ces. Dr. Mendelssohn was no suppliant for orders,—no intriguer for sere 
nades and torch-processions,—no trafficker with journalists. He was 
again and again given to uuderstand that Royal favour waited for him 
ere he could decide eveu to try how fara court appointment at Berlin 
would suit bis independence ; and after some months of experiment [dur- 
ing which he satisfied himself that he could serve his King in any way 
better than among the intrigues and formalities which belong to kings’ 
antechambers] he obtained leave to reside without court precincts—and 
returned agaiu to pitch his tent in friendly Leipsig. There he resided 
ull his death—with occasional and increasing absences, rendered inevita- 
ble by tie calls made upon him from every quarter:—for not merely 
his music was wanted, bat his presence as a Conductor; the inspiri:ing 
influeace of which is too fresh in every one’s memory to claim any em- 
phatic mention. The Athenzum has already recorded, if we mistake not, 
how he was crowned at Brunswick—serenaded at Cologne ; and the less 
demonstrative, but not less sincere, admiration which attended him dur- 
ing his recent visits to Eagland, his pleasure in which was a'tested by 
their increasiug frequency. We had his first important composition in 
the Shakspearian Overture ; we had his last complete poem, and bis best 
in the“ Elijah’’—his seventieth work, written for last years’s Birmingham 
Festival ; aud the performance of which is, possibly, the most triumphant 
Jirst performance recorded in the Chronicles of Music. 

To enumerate the prodace of Dr. Mendelssotin’s brief and bright career 
leads us into every proviuce of musical composition—Opera alone excepted. 
A complete catalogue is, of course, beyond our present limits : but we must 
advert to its principal features, The stores of orchestral music were en- 
riched by bim with three grand Symphonies, [the last, in a minor, it bas 
been said, owing its origin to the reminiscenes of the same Highland jour- 
ney as gave birth to the ‘ Isles of Fingal” overture ]—four grand romantic 
Concert Overtures, besides two or three less important ones,—several 
pianoforte concert pieces—and the incomparable vivlin Concerto. Witb 
these may be mentioned the Cantata on Goethe's‘ First Walpurgis Night,” 
with its descriprive prelude; and one or two Scenas for solo voices. —In 
sacred music we owe to him, two Oratorios, the “ St. Paul” and the 
‘*Eiija”—several Psaluns; the * Lobgesang,” [or Hymn of Praise] 
wilh its sy uplonic preface—and the Catholic compositions “ Lauda Sion,” 
written for tbe last year’s solemuity at Liege ; the Hymns for the nuns of 
the Convent of Trinita di Mouti Rome, and an “ Ave Maria,” to say no- 
thing of occasional Lutheran service-music produced for Berlin ; and some 
for Eagland = The amount of his paar yocal musi¢ and single songs 
isextensive. Oaly a few of the later are, as yet, well known in this 
country :—some ol the last and loveliest, hitherto unpublished, were writ- 
ten for Malie. Jeuny Lind.—Among Dr. Mendelssohn’s chamber music 
may be specified au Oitett,two Quintetts [one in the press], eight Quar- 
tetis,—for stringed instraments, three piauo-forte Quartetts, two Trios 
and three Duett Sonatas—tor Pianoforte so/o, Preludes and Fugues 
Rondos, Studies, character pieces and‘ Lieder ohne Worte,” a form of 


























fying a free exercise of his powers, almost unigne in the anvals of Art, 
These contain, iudeed, few records uf a being at once so gifted,—so hap. | 
pyin allthat makes life blessed,—so energetic in his calling—whose 
fame attended himeo early, 

“ The boy,” wrote Goethe of young Mendelssohn, “ was bora upon a | 
lucky day.” His father was the son of the celebrated philosopher, him. 
self an enlightened and accomplished man—a merchant in opulent cir- 
cumstances. His mother—a woman of exiensive intellectual cultivation 
and graceful bearing—was accustomed to collect around her all that 
was inost distinguished in Berlin. hus thechild hai every advantage 
which pareutal pride, intelligent foresight, and tender atkection could | 
afford. Never can genius have been less forced in its cultare ;—as those 
who recollect the ertless and eager pleasure which the fali-grown and 
famous man took to the last in simple things ca. attest. The extreme 
quickness of Felix, however, made all learning easy to him. He early 
became a good classical schoiar: mastered most of the Enropean lan- 
guages ; aud, as we once heard him say, * gotinto Music he hardly knew 
how.”’ But there lay his chiefest gilt; and his father’s house was one in 
which ail artists, ainong other celebrities, were welcomed, His mottier, 
too, was able to give him his first musical lessons, increasing them by a 
minute daily. During a sojourn in Paris he (with his sister) received 
professioual instruction on the pianoforte from Madame Bigot, a lady otf 
Alsatian origin, who had studied in Vienna; to whose musical taste and 
understandiug and personal kindness he always referred in affectionate 
and grateful terms. Onreturniog to Berlio, Felix was placed under the 
tuition of Zelter, the friend of Goethe, for the science of music—and oi | 
Berger for the pianoforte. He was, for a short period, too, a pupil under 
Hummel. Uader all helaboured we//,—but under his pianoforte masters, | 
he h:s assured us aguia and again, never hard. Besides great aptitude | 
to acquire, Nature had given him a singular vivacity aud willingness of 
finger, which made all the combinations of keyed instrument easy to 





him. We remember bearing his sister tell how, ona visit of Kalkbren { him 


ner to Berlin, he caught and executed after a single hearing a famous 
left-handed passage iu the * Etfusio Musica,’’ which in those days was 
thought the ne plus ultra of pianism. His amount of practice on the or 
gan, too, can never have been great; since such studies are alinost im- 

ossible save to those specially destined to serve in churches. Yet we 
Snes that, with the exception perhaps of Schneider of Dresden, there has 
been of later time no such master of that difficult instrament. — His quick- 
ness of ear and memory was prodigious, his sense of time (anotler spe- 
cial gift, not equally granted to musicians) unimpeachable :—all so 
many qualifications for the distinction as Conductor tu which he attained. 
He acquired, too, without trouble, that general knowledge of instra 
ments which befits an orchestral composer—himself playing fairiy on the 
violin ; apparently seizing and arranging ideae as quickly as he learned 
manual processes, and unconscious!; forming a style at an age when 
boys are mostly writing school-exercises. His Pianoforte Quartetts, 
published in 1824, and probably composed a year or two earlier, as dis- 
tinctly mark a way of tueir author’s own as bis last Concerto or the las: 
issue of his Lieder ohne Worte. It is observable, however, that as Dr. 
Mendelssohn advanced in composition, a freshness and spontaneity of 
melody developed themselves of which his first effurts gave comparative 
ly small promise. 

Before this time the wonderful boy had been brought under Goetho’s 
notice, by his master and their mutual friend Zelter. Nor did his goud 
fortune in the matter of cultivation fail him thenceforth. The easy cir- 
cumstances of his parents permitted him to travel through.Germany, aud 
to England. The latter was his first journey independent of tutelage 
Here bo first wou honours as a composer, and made friendships ouly to 
be diss:lved by death. He visited, shortly afterwards, France and Italy : 
—the sprightliness and sweetness of Lis manner (not uochequered in those 
early days by bursts of amusing petalance and self-assertion) winning 
him friends aud pleasures wherever he went. “In Hangary,” writes 
Goethe, “he saw the crowning of an imperial head—in Rome he finds a 
conclave—and even Vesuvius gets up a spectacle for him.”—Previvusly 
to leaving Germany he had tried his band at opera- writting ia * Camachu's 
Wedding,” which was produced at Berlin—the small success of wiich 
we have often fancied, contributed to that almost perverse inditference 
to all temptations to write agaiu for the stage which he was trying to 
overcome at the time of hisdeath. But it was not till he came to Lon- 
don that his musical vocation seemed assured [tis witha melancholy 
pleasure we record that our Philharmonic audience was the first to recog 
nize the rare beau y and fantasy o: his Overture to the “ Midsummer Night's 
Dream” That once heard and recognized, there could be no further hesi 
tation—A new composer was accredited past the power of critics or cavil 
lers to obscure or destroy. It was ia England, too, that the Overture to 
the ‘ Isles of Fingal” was wriiten—and other of his early works first pub- 
lished. 

Afier four yeurs of journeying, gathering and composing, we next fiod 
traces of Mendelssohn at the Aix-la-Chapelle Festival in 1834; about which 
time he accepted 4 music director ship at Dusseldorf : accompanied with some 
change of the Opera conjointly with Herr Immermaun. The last appoint- 
ment, however, he early relinquisheded. While he was resident at Dussel- 
dorf bis Oratorio of “ St. Paul” was principally composed. It was produced 
there in the year 1836, according to the good fashion of the Lower-Rhine 
Musica! Festivals; which makes a new work a necessary feature of every 
mezting. But Mendelssohn's residence at Dusseldorf was not of long dura- 
tion: since, in 1837,—shortly after bis marriage witha young lady of | 
Frankfort, —he touk up his abode at Leipsig as Director of the Conceris 
He was invested with the degree of Doctor by the University of that town. 
—There bis happiest days were spent, and the largest part of his works 
writien. To varrate how his evergy, research and superintendence revived 
the musical life of Leipsig, and raised an eutertainment with insufficien! 
Materials into a series of orchestral performances, which might compete 
with the most renowned ones of Europe,—how, trom the puptits who cir 
cumstences breught round him and his persoual influence fascinated, a 
school basabsolutely arisen,—bow a burgher town (rich in the traditions 

®ach, but poor in court-honours ] once again became the capital vf in- \ 
strume:. ia al 4 i. panne ‘ 

ynusic and artistic life in Germany,—would be merely to | 
transcribe I —~tes of every traveller who lad cars to hear and faculties | 
te mase eee Ore “sthal. Every day seemed to lacrease the sphere 
of the Composer's asefuitie., \ to extend | betine Mer wes 
there ever reputation which owed 1~...; es Sg tm. ee. 

P €4 ives to dishionourable or indirect practi- | 











| mances Ot the Steibelts and Fields as fromm the operatic transcripts of the 
| Liszts aud Thalbergs ;—for the Organ, the six Sonatas recently published ; 
| and, till now, for inevitable reascus, almost unknown to the public. 


| this the prosperous fortunes of his life secured iim a rare privilege ; but 


composition entirely created by Dr. Mendelssohn, as different trom the Ro- 


_ We have still to meniion Dr. Mendelssobn’s theatrical music, produced 
ior tue court oi Prussia —his exquisite settings aud entr'actes completing 
ithe * Midsummer Nighi’s Dream,” bis noble choruses to‘ Antigoue,” his 
music to the * CEdipus,” and choruses to Racine’s * Athalie,”’ written to the 
French text; the two last unpublished No common versatility aud 
dramatic power, it must be insisted, were required to grasp subjects sc 
widely differeat as the pompous hymns of the old Greek dramatis' and the 
faery court conjured up by Sinakspeare, Of the lasi poet the Master wasa 
diligent student; and was ased to speak of many among the plays which 
could be arranged ia the operatic form a8 tasks he one day might attempt 
—*: Meauwhile, there rem-ins, we believe, one complete act of the “ Lore- 
ley’’—an opera which was to be preduced at Berlin written in Switzer- 
laud this automn on the text of Herr Geivel,—with the well known legend 
lor its subject, It was a favourite dream with the composer permanently 
to establish himself in some vook on the banks of the Rhine ‘tn Germany, 
but near Eogland ;’ and his last inspirations will be now listened for 
with peculiar interest, as haviog the saduess and significance of a farewell 
to the river and the land he loved so de rly! 

This is not the moment for entering into a minute analysis of the 
ammount of gaia to art and originelity of form which the above various com- 
positions reveal. Euough to say that none were slighted ; presumptu- 
ously dismissed from the writer's hand, or extorted from the manufac- 
turer in violence to the artist’s severer taste and better judgment. Lu 
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ment of his prolessional life was maintained at the peril of bis health— 
aud, as such, to be laid aside. It was his earnest intention to disengage 
himeelf trom what might be called the exhiditional part of his duties—to 
live in retirement with his family, and devote himself exclusively to 
composition. He had recently, too, restricted himeelf in organ-playing 

on accouat of the fatigue aud nervous agitation which it produced. It 
was but a few days after he quitted England in May last that he was 
startled by the news of the death of his sister, Madame Hensel—to 
whom he was tenderly attached. This he never recovered. From that 
day forward, though he resumed his habits of occupation and a certain 
cheerfulness of intercourse with his family and friends, he would speak 
to them of his own approaching departure with a presentimeut which 
by-standers interpreted as merely over-wrought feeling, but which would 
seem to argue that he was visited by warnings of the malady. Shortly 
after his return to Leipsig from Switzerland, where he passed the sum- 
mer, he was arrested on the 8th of October by an attack of nervous dis- 
order in the head, strangely similar to that which had already proved so 

fatal in his family. From this he rallied: but the disease returned more 
than ouce,—until his exhausted frame had no strength left to oppose to 

its violence. He died at Leipsig on the 4th of this month, lovingly ten- 

ded,—to the consternation and distress of a larger circle of devoted 

trieuds than most men can namber—and leaving in his own world of Art 

a void which there is small rational chance of any of the present genera- 

tion living to see filled—London Atheneum. 

ny 
From the Halifax Times. 
FEDERAL UNION OF THE PROVINCES. 


We feel much obliged to the Editor of the New York A/dion for his no 
tice of our Editorials upoa a Federal Union of the Provinces. The In- 
corporation of the Provinces with Great Britain by a National Union, has 
not, that we are aware, ever received any degree of attention before. A 
Represeutation im the Imperial Parliament, under present circumstances, 
with the view of protecting their interests, retaining their separate Legis- 
latures, or inconnection witha Legislative Union, has we believe been 
thought of or written upon by politicians, but in such a way as clearly to 
show its impracticability. We are therefore glad that the Editor of the 
Albion has lent the use of its wide circulation, and to some extent his ad- 
vocacy, in propounding a scheme which appears to us to be the only fea- 
sible one tor preserving in all time to come, the important territory of 
the North American Dependencies as a portion of the British Empire. 
There is in reality little or no difference between the views of the Editor 
of the New York A/dion and our own, upon this interesting subject. The 
Editor of the Albion condemus as forcibly as we or any loyal Colonist could 
do, the project of a Federat Usion, which would “as certainly as the sun 
shines in the canopy of keaven,” lead to the loss of the Provinces to Great 
Britain. Nor does he view with much greater favour the centralization 
coutended for by some in a Legislative Union of the Provinces. He, how- 
ever, wouldrather that the Government ol the Provitices should remain, 
« for the present at least,’ under the constiution it now assumes. This is 
precisely our own opinion. The National Union would be a question of 
lime, though not a long time either,if all partes were anxious for and desired 
the consummation. ‘The Editor of the A/dion does not assume that the 
present constitution of Colonial Government should con'inue in all time to 
some. He probably foresees iu this the same danger that we ¢o—tuat the 
P.ovinces jl ¢ d in actual coutact with a Republican nation, flouri:hing ute 
der or perhaps in spite of a Federal system, would be led to place an undue 
value upon that mode aud prefer it io Monarchy. 

With these gathering and growing impressions, which even now exist 
beyond all question, as each Province becomes more important, more 
populous and wealthy, more able to rely upon its own resources, the idea 
of a Federation embracing the whole into one general alliance, would be- 
come too strong to be combated by any lingering principle of loyalty to- 
wards a power at 2000 miles distant, and to which they were every now 
aud tnen made to feelthoir subordination. They would enter into a 
Federation of themselves, and be able to sustain it against all opposition. 
Chere is but one mode by which this result could be preveated—the sub- 
division of the present into more numerous Goveraments—which neither 
the people nor the Colonial Ollice would like, though it would be ad- 
vantagevus to the Ministry of the day, by increasing their patronage. | 

Now to counteract these Republican ideas, the people of the Provin- 
ces, who are led to believe that great and sur passing advantages would low 
from a Federal system of Government. iu the development of their ree 
sources and the uniform action of their fiscal and commercial relations— 

















it was his instinct todo whatever he attempted with all his heart, as well 
as it could be done. L stly, the sketch of Dr. Mendelssohn as the great- | 
est of modern musicians would be incomplete were we not to speak ol 
as 6 performer. Had he not been averse to public exhibition, dis- 
trastiul of all that it brings, and, from first to last regarding it as totally 
subservient to the composer’s intentions, he might on the strength of his 
executiva powers alone have challenged Europe. His mechanical facil- 
ity on the pianoforte was prodigious, hi. expression true and deep, with- 
vut a tinge of grimace or carricature; his style was unapproacwed for 
grace, and animated by that vivacity, which also gave such a charm to 
his demeanour ; hisreadiness, science and humour in extemporizing were 
unsurpassed. [le preferrred, however, the organ to the pianoforte ; 
since on that nobler instrument his ideas, always cast in large and or- 
chestral proportions, amplilied by every resource of consummate learn- 
ing and experience, could be most thoroughly expressed by his vigorous 
hand. His memory was prodigious, and his fancy inexhaustible. The 
writer may be permitted a moment's reminiscence of one of the Master’s 
improvisations, most probably his last. The time was afew days before 
be lett Switzerland, the place a hamlet church, by the side of the Lake of 
Brienz, inaccessible by road, and ouly to be reached by steps in the 
rock overgrown with ivy aud moss and maidenhair, the organ a poor lit- 
tle instrument, built by a Valaisan maker. It seemed, however, as i 
the poet's spirit gave it power and voice and grandeur: as he sat there, 
for tue pleasure of one or two friends exciting himself by his own per- 
formance, chain after chain of lofty thoughts and noble modulations un- 
folding themselves, till the confined space and the limited means under 
his grasp were forgotten in the triumphant exercise of that art which, 
as Milton sang, brings 

all Heaven before the eyes. 
He had been almost tempted to pass on to Fribourg, to play npon Moo- 
ser’s organ, but the weather prevented him. ‘ Winter,” he said, ‘ was 
c oming, and he had better draw quietly homewards.” 

Thus much with regard to toe Artist. Of the man, itis difficult for 
those who knew him to speak in terms which shall not seem exaggerated 
To such as have been used to distrust or make excuses for Genius, asa 
fever necessarily destructive of sound principles and healthy domestic af. 
fections—to those who maintain that a life of exhibition, fame, and adula- 
tion must be incompatible with the simp'est tastes and the freshest enjoy 
ments,—Dr. Mendelssohn may be poiuted out as an instance falsifying all 
their accusations or self-apologies. He was an affectionate son and bruth- 
er; an exemplary and devoted husband ; a wise and indulgent father. 
He remained faithful to old friends, with a constancy rare even among 
those who are less brilliantly tempted to fickleness. His wit was as ready, 
his spirit as playful, as his sense wassound. ‘While never was musician 
more keenly alive to the honour and beauty of his own art, few men have 
possessed tastes and sympathies embracing so wide a circle of pursuits and 
obj cts. Hedrew from Nature with great fildelity:—he kept close pace 
with the questions of the day and its literature solid or epbemeral.— Let it 
never be torgotten that he was intensely and affectionately German; re- 
garding his country and its prospects with an interest impossible to couut- 
erfeit or conceal,—and anxious to emp:oy his art as an instrument of peace , 
brotherly love, and progress. The last time we heard him discuss his fa - 
ture p'aus, he spoke with a warm and eager auxiety of the /iedertafel so- 


should have their attention directed to a Union with Great Britain, as far 
more likely to realize all these advantages. Hitherto the resources of the 
Provinces have been, as it were, hermetically sealed to aii the world. 
Distance, and iguorance of the true sources of Provincial wealth, have 
sealed them to Great Britain. Distance bas been and will be still more 
anuihilated—the ignorance we hope will be soon dispelled—and the peo- 
ple who have now really no just conception of British enterprise, but 
have proof enough of that of their Republican neighbours to fill them with 
adm ration of their cleverness—and are taught to look with distrust at 
every measure of the British government which applies to their parcicu- 
lar circumstances —will, we hope, by the introduction of British capital, 
and the application of British science to Colonial uudertakings, have their 
prejudices turned in favour of the mother country. It is within the pow- 
er of the Government to effect this change if they will. It is for them 
to show that they are anxious to make the provinces part of what Great 
Britain really is, and conjointly with her the first country in the world— 
superior in mechanical arts, commercial enterprise, and in the adaptation 
of principles of government to human welfare. ; , 

The Proviuces lie at their disposal a mine of wealth, rich in agricultural, 
mineral and commercial capabilities, but all comparatively inert and 
unexplored. Let the government do its part to open up their treasures, 
by affording encouragement for the investment within them of British capi- 
tal. Let them, by the prosecution of public works, which will eventually 
repay the expenditure, opena field of employ tment for a judicious and ex- 
tensive emigration. ‘Teach them to look foiward to a National Union 
with the Parent State, and not toa Federal Urion among themselves. 
With a foretaste ofits benefits, it would not be long, under such auspices, 
before their cities, like Boston and Now York, would teem with a busy 
commercial population, ditfusing the manufacturing ad mineral resour- 
ces of the interior amongst the surrounding nations-—eariching them- 
selves by dispensing the elements of life to others—and proving in 
every respect their fitness and capacity to become an integral portion 
of Great Britain—indivisible from her destiny—the Great Britain of 
the Continent of America. 

The New Brunswick Loyalist also discusses this subject at great lengths 
The writer has little confidence in the efficacy ofa Feaeral Union, but has 
no fears of a Legis!ative Union, which he thinks would be advantageous 
t» the five Provinces, by consolidating their power and enabling them 


to bring forth the resources of the country.-—Ed. Albion. 
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In consequence of Christmas-Day falling on Saturday, we are under 
the necessity of going to press twenty-four hours earlier than usual. The 
paper will therefore be distributed this week on Friday. The Boston 
steamer has not yet arrived. —_ 

POLAR NAVIGATION—SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 














cieties—which, owing to the spell of their political significance, seem, in 
Germany, gradually displacing the elder mixed musical festivals in which 
the amatears of both sexes joined. He had been advised not to write for 
them, on the plea that the music produced at their meetiogs was too tri- 


| vial and popular—“ but,” said be, ia a larger and more liberal spirit, “let 


as make them as good as we can.” Deeply marked, however, as was his 


| nationality—it was neither morbid nor narrowing in its influences. We 


have never known a foreigner more honest in his love for—muore discrimi- 
nating in his appreciation of- England. He relished our humour—he 
loved our poetry—he interested himself in our pe!litics—and how heartily 
aod charmingly he gave himself up to all that was best and sincerest in our 
society, his sorrowiug friends bave a thousand reasons to remember- To 
close—not comolete—this personal sketch, we need hardly remind our 


readers, that Nature hid gilted her favourite with one of the brightest | 
and most €xpressive countenanices ever bestowed oa Genius. Those who | 
have s#en its expression at once brighten and deepen as ho sat ‘* making | 


music” (his Own phrase,) or watched its wonderful play in society, wi | 
bear us out in saying that the best portrait extant is meagre and pedantic 
as a likenes:. 

The sword, however, was appvuinted to wear out the scabbard. Dr 
Mendelssolin had felt for the last three years that the ceaseless excite- 


Our last papers from England represent that much uneasiness was be- 
ginning to be felt for the fate of this intrepid navigator, who sailed some 
| two or three years since on a voyage of polar discovery. This anxiety 
| had been increased in consequence of Dr. Rae, who has just returned frm 
| Lis expedition to Boothia, having brought no tidings of Sir Joha o his 
| companions. The Esquimaux of Boothia had heard nothing of im, al- 
| thongh North Somerset, which is the northern portion of the reninsula 
| of Borthia, was known to be one of the points to which he ‘atended 
direct his researches. The London Atheneum of the 6th alt. states tyat 

tho Lords of the Admiralty had resolved to make preparations for fixing 
’ no favoursble iatelli- 





oitan expedition to proceed in search of Sir John, if 
gence should arrive in the course of another week or two : 

A similar expedition, it will be remembere 1, was fined out to go in 
of Captain Ross. That expedition was po’ under the charge of 
polar regions, via New York 


. 


} quest 
; Captain Back, who proceeded by land to the 
| and the lakes. The circumstence must be fresh in the minds of many 


| persons, as it created much interest in the United States. 
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neti i f ing on this oc- 
nteering and most desirous of proceeding 


one of the gentlemen who composed Capt. Back’s 


1 to his duties, 80 much so that 


1847. 
Tub eevee voln 
casion is Dr. King, 


d himself with great zea , 
party> ae a left Dr. King in command of the expedition, which re- 
the gallant a by way of Hudson Bay—the Captain taking the route 


to Er ‘ 
arrow ve Since that perind Dr. 


ar discoveries, a! 
, 1e progress of polar 
tion to * & 


on th ae King’s papers he gives the preference to land expedi- 
[pr mos o . 5 


: e is furthermore clearly in favour of 
aiphe for pesoneng oa re a. persons—on account of the difli- 
dere TA ai ions in such a desolate and barren country. Dr. 
culty of ae ate ith a party of twelve, and Dr. King even proposes 
ou See Oe ae The latter gentleman has always contend- 
eT a for ppoothie, which opinion has been fully confirmed by 
ed for poulocs lary Spemer indeed many of Dr. King’s opinions have 
ett anne “ confirmed, that we think it highly probable he will 
aout Oe oat in any new expedition that may be fitted out. 
ag oP ranklia’s party cousisted of one hundred and twenty souls, 

= ~ t surprising that his fate is creating so much anxiety on the 
ont . a tele and the people of England. He sailed up Baftin’s 
oe pry aaa through Lancaster Sound to North Somerset, as we 
ied before stated. , 
FREF BATHS AND WASHING HOUSES FOR THE POOR. 
wr attention has been called to an article in the Evening Post on this 
It will be recollected by most of our readers, that we have al- 
stimable value of these Baths and Washing 
ffects they are producing in the British metro- | 
In all large communities they can- | 


King has paid unremitted atten- 
- has written several papers 





Oo 
subject. 
ready spoken of the ine 
Houses, and of the good e 
polis, end other towns in England. 
pot be too strongly recommended, and we hope to see them established | 

If too, cholera be really ap- 





m this and other American cities ere long. 
in, thei -essity is doubly apparent, since it is well known 
again, their necessity is doubly apy : 


reaching Pp 
het that fatal and terrible disease first visits the abodes of filth and | 
wretchedness. 

In aclimate like this, where during the summer months the weather 
is ulmost tropical, the value of baths and clean linen is beyond price. 
They ure often, however, above the reachof the poor and destitute, and 


y 7 ’ ri anee 
therefore should be provided by the bounty of those whom Providence 


has blessed with abundance. Apart from the comfort and health pro- 


duced by cleanliness, there is a moral influence gained, for in truth 
cleanliness ts a virtue. Vice and filth are geuerally cuncomitant evils 
among the destitate, and any approach towards cleanliness is common}; 
a step towards virtue. Besides all this, 1018 observed, that poverty loses 
much of its disgust when unaccompanied by dirt. A clean beggar for 
instance will claim our sympathy--oftentimes our respect, while one 
with begrimed hands and face, covered with dirty rags, produces that 
revulsion in our feelings which induces us to hasten away from the 
miserable object. People of the highest rauk in England are observed 
to stop and speak with the frequenters of the wash-houses, and thus isa 
step nade towards bringing into closer proximity the rich and the poor, 


and levelling some of the artificial distinctions which too much exist 
among God’s creatures, 
We hope to cood beginning made of these baths and wash- 


sce a ras 
houses shortly. 


There is, we believe, an article on this subject in the 
last Democratic Review, which doubtless may be read with advantage. 
We take the following from the article in the Evening Post, before allud- 
ed to. 

lu my former communications on this subject, I mentioned that eatab- 
ligim nts of this kind had been successfully established in London, and 
that thousands of persons had availed themselves of their advantages. 
The November wumber of the Democrat-e Review has the fulluwinmg re- 
marks Gpon this subject; ; f 

There his lately Leen established in England, a free bath and wash 
house, where more than 80,000 poor persous tave been provided with hot 
and cold baths, with accummodativns lor washing, drying and ironing 
articles of clothing, &c., furnished with the loan of pails, whitewash and 
brushes, to purily their wretched dweiliugs, and ali this bas been eff ct 
ed at an expense of little more than £300." 

Is it not remorkable that a charity so commendable, and 0 little expen- 
sive, shou'd be overlooked or neglected? Qur comimoa council frequent- 
ly vote fora single entertainmeut to foreigners, or fur a jubilee, more 
money than it would cost to affurd these cumlorts to fifty thousand of our 
suffering aud wretched fellow creatures. 

The Review well says, “if some ofour millionaires were inspired with 
the ambition to raise the fallea and alleviate the ::isery of the wretched, 
an ambition worthy of ao angel, what better fisrt step could he take than 
to establisu such charity ia some of the alleys aug laues of our city, where 
neither the beauty of cleanliness, nor the beauty of holiness, more nearly 
allied than we may think, are never witnessed. You who perhaps live in 
affluence‘and luxury, aud who sigh for new pleasures, as Alexander for 
new worlds, think of the delights of making eighty thousand people har- 
py or comfortable fora short ime oviy, and what better passport could 
you have than the consciousness of such deeds, when you depart for that 
undiscovered country where the memory ¢ f your good deeds will be all 
the wealth you can jake with you! ho following passage from the sec. 
retary’s report, proves that the objects of this nuble chatity are not insen- 
sible to its value. 

I may add tbat I can bear testimony to the gratitude expressed by the 
recipients of our bounty, for [have beard them say, * that this [the bath- 
ing aud washing] is the best thing that bas ever been done fur the poor, 
as i not only made them feel stronger and fitter fur work, but much 


| institution which has grown up with the growth of the province, and 


Governors t» carry on the Institution, though necessarily with diminished 
powers of usefalness, But as new fields of missionary labour were open- 
ed to this Society in the Exst, and pressing calls addressed from India, 
Chins, and Australia, notice was given that their liberality conld not be ex- 
tended beyond the year 1846. Tho College, left thus to sustain i'self on 
its own resources, calls loudly to is friends for support. An Association 
of the Alumni was formed iu the last year, and is supporting one professor, 
This Association has now been incorporated by an Act of the Colonial 
Legislature, and thus enabled to hold lands and endowments for the benefit 
of the College. At the Encenia ia September of the present year, the 
Bishop of the Diocese, who is Visitor, proposed to the Alumni that he would 
go to England and use his best encesvours to raise the sum cf £4800, if the 
Alumni would on their part raise £2000,--the sums to be respectively in- 
vested, and the interest applied to support the Institution. This proposal 
was readily met by the Alumni, who took immediate steps to do their part, 
by opening a subscription, which is annexed. ‘They row earnestly call on 
their brethren, wherever situated, t» assist in the endeavour to preserve 
from ruin their Alma Mater; while they invite all who desire to see the 
Church of England supported and perpetuated in Nova Scotia, to lend 
their aid. ‘T’o show the importance of this Institution in reference to this 
object, it may suffice to mention, that of the Clergy of the Diocese a very 
large proportion has been educated at the Colloge, and there is at present 
no other source from which they can be drawn. 

Halifax, December, 1847. ALUMNUS. 
Nearly one tiousand pounds have already been subscribed, and the sub. 
scriptions are still going on. Among the principal donations we fiud 
the following: 


oe a ae ee ye oe eee es .-.-£100,00 

Tis Shs Ao ntsc 0 5c. seceked 60406s 0406508 scene. Dee 

Sir Rupert D. George, ... 22. .00. 200 conc cace cons cocccs oe 100,00 

Haward Cunard, FOR 66565..ci ccs csesss se 4ndeess eases” 2 

Sir James Stewart. Chief Justice, Lower Canada,....- iaaee one 
&c., &c., &c. 


This is a matter in which every colonial gentleman should feel interest- 
ed, and endeavour to make up the sum of £2000, in order to support an 


sent forth some of the ablest men in the North American colonies. 





7° The 
Elections. 


so much presents itself to our notice. 


Canada papers are crowded with preparations for the 
We cannot give any analysis of the particular cases, when 
That highly constitutional and 
loyal man, Mr. Ermatinger, made an admirable speech to a part of his 
cunstituents at Talbotville recently, in which he gave an account of his 
stewardsaip during the last Parliament. After reading it we feel satis- 
fied that his constituents will err grievously if taey do not re-elect a 
man who has so faithfully and ably discharged his Parliamentary duties. 
We regret that our limits do not allow us to give this excellent address, 
in whch it is pretty clearly stated among other sound doctrines, that 
Free Trade is nothing without reciprocity. 





In Congress several Resolutions have been offered in both Houses, in 
reference to the Mexican War; but it is uncertain which among them 
will be adopted. Neither house has yet fully debated the question, nor 
has any vote been taken that would serve to iudicate any definite opinion 
that may be ultimately arrived at. 

From Mexico we learn that General Scott bas put under arrest the fol 
lowing officers: Gen. Worth, Gen. Pillow, and Col. Duncan, for whiting, 


itis alleged, letters subversive of military discipline. The following 








throws some light on the subject:-- 
THS ARREST OF GEN. WORTH. 
The New Orleans Delta of the 14th gives the fullowing, in a letter from 
| acorrespondent, dated 





Vera Cruz, Dec. 5, 1848 

The British Minister left yesterday for the city with an American es 
cort. He will be puzzled to find the Mexican Government to which he | 
| is accredited. | 

A lementable feeling pervades the Army at Mexico, owing to jealousies 
} and heartburnings, envy and malice, and political prejudices. Gen. Scott | 
| has arrested Pillow and Worth. The circumstences which led to this | 
step are believed to be these: Two Letters emanating from the Ameri- | 
cau camp, published in the United States, have been read by Gen. | 
Scoti. 

Iu an order published to the army he prematurely decided who wrote | 
them, and impeached the honour, patriotism, and services of the two | 
geuerals, who are eulogised in those letters. One of the generals (Pil- 
low) denies, in a card published in Mexice, the authorship of the letter 
attributed to bis peu by Gen. Scott. The other general (Worth) prefers 
charges against Scott, aud Scott arrests him fur contempt. 

Gen. Pillow was arrested because he appealed from an opinion of 
Scot, requesting the latter to transmit the appeal to the Secretary of 
War. Scott refused ina hasty manner, whereupon the former vemerhe| 
ed, ‘*I will doit, sir.” “ Then Larrest you, sir,”’ was Scott's reply. So 
matters stand at last dates. 

_The army is excited, and if we may judge from what we hear at this 
distance, more than a moiety of it sympathizes with the generals sought 
to be disgraced. It is said that on the visit to the theatre by Gen. Pillow, 
an audience of over 3000 being present, he received three hearty cheers ; 
immediately after which the audience gave three more for Gen. Worth 











We copy with great regret the fullowiug obituary notice from the 
Hamilton (Canada) Gazette of the 13th inst. 


It is our painful duty to record the death of the Senior Proprietor of 





purer of getting it than when they were so very dirty.’ I have heard a 
respectable Woman say that she never bad a bath in ber lifetime until she 
came to Glasshouse Yard but thal now she would rather be without a meal 
than a bath, because it did ber so much good. | have seen women toil- 
ing uuremitting y to wash theirown aod tueir children’s clothing, who had 
been compelled to sell their hair (o purchase food tosatisly the cravings ol 
huager. I have seen persvuus there who bad walked from Gr. enwich, As 
cot, and other places, miles distant from the metropolis, toenjoy the benefit 
coufer‘ed by our instiiution; and | have known at least one instance ip 
Which the saving of life was, under the blessing of God, directly owing to 
the aid which we were enabled ‘oattord.” 





KING'S COLLEGE, NOVA SCOTIA. 

We have received the following communication from a clergyman of 
the Church of England in Nova Scetia, and lose no time in laying it be- 
fore our colonial readers, The appeal to the Alumni of King’s College is 
well made, and we trust not made in vain. 

J'o the Editor of the Albion. Sir,—In the columns of your widely cir- 
culated paper, recommending itself to ali who love British connexion and 
British institations, I desire to bespeak a place for the mention of King’s 
College at Windsor, in Nova Scotia. This establi-hment was contemplated 
*eariy as the year 1683, hy those who, at 
Pr of the Smavate Colonies fur independence, withdrew into 

coceae of a pe by: d unexplored country, that they might retain the al- 

which they felt they could not throw off. 

sone ee made by opening an Acad 
‘OhoWin, _— - . 

mento! £400 onan, In 100 Hoyal Courter was owed byt 

Mejecy Geoge oe igen oo was besiowed by His 
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Inthe year 1788 a com. 
emy at Windsor, which, in the 


Wes, however, unex peciedly 
“lu ion must have f.llen to the ground, but for the 
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by the liber 4} donat 02 of £300 ie. oe igo arts” stepped forward and 


eral-successive years, enabled the 


this paper, Mr. George Perkins Bull, in bis 53rd year; which took place 
at bis late residence on Sunday afternoon, the 5th instant, at about half- 
past 4v0’clock. 

His remains were followed to the grave by the Members of three 
Masonic Lodges, anda large concourse of friends and acquaintances 
He was of Euglish descent, though born in Ireland: where tbe was con- 
nected with the Press for many years ; more particularly in the City of 
Dublin, where he published the Antidote—a paper of sound constitutional 
principles. In1831 he emigrated to Canada; «nd from that period until 
bis death, was engaged in the rauks of the Conservative Press in dis- 
seminating those principles, of which he had ever been a consistent and | 
unflinching advocate, and was one of the oldest members ot the protes 
sion in Upper Canada. 

*,” We have received from Messrs. Tickner & Co., of Boston, “* Fame | 
anp Grory,” an address before the Literary Societies of Amherst Col- | 
lege, at their anniversary of this year, by Mr. Charles Sumner. This is 
a very delightful production, and should be diligently studied, not only 
by the youth of Amherst College, but by all others who have a taste for 
the true and beautiful. 








From the same house we have also received a small volume entitled 
“Articles from the London Times and from the New York Courier and 
Enquirer,” signed, A “States” Man. These articles are well known and 
greatly admired, and many will be glad to possess them in this compre- 
hensive and convenient form. 





*,.” We have extracted an article from the Halifax Post describing the 
departure of Sir Vere Huntley from Prince Edward's Island. From the 
irregularity with which we have of late received our exchan ge papers 





trom that Island, we have not been able to keep ourselves properly in- 
furmed of the political proceedings passing there. 
arrived by the last steamer. 





S/ave- T'rade —We have inserted a communication on this subject which | 
will be read with interest. Without adopting the views of the writer, | 


we may say that everything relating to this “ vexed question” is of mo- 
ment, aud claims serious atteation. 





* . . . . 
+» » For Book Notices, Dramatic matter, and several articles of local 
interest, see large sheet. 





The new governor | 
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ALBION’ PLATES FOR THE ENSUING YEAR, 1848. 
We have to ann *wnce that the Plates for this journal for the ensuing 


year consist of PRINCE ALBERT and the CAPITOL at Washington. 


Subscribers, new or °ld, who may prefer either of the former plates, 
may have the privilege of selecting from the following list: The Queen, 
Washington, Dr. Franklin, Nelson, Sir Waiter Scott, or the Albion Gali 
a beautiful ornament for the drawing-room table, containing five sinaller 
plates, with letter-press descr, PODS. - ab 

We shall commence the issn? Of the plates in the beginning of the 
year, but our subscribers must im tract us as to the engraving they give 
the preference to. Persons wishin,” ' obtain their plates immediately 
may procure them by applying at the office, but in such cases it is usual 
to pay one year in advance. 

Prince Albert is of the same size as t.”® Queen; got up in a similar 
style of engravingand designed as its compa,ion plate. In thismatter we 
have endeavoured to comply with avery geeral wish, namely, a uni- 
formity in some of our engravings. This objecy 18 now fully atiained in 
respect to the print of her Majesty and of her roya! consort; and the 
will, when fratned, form brilliant ornaments to any parlour or drawing 
room. Both are executed by Sadd in the highest per fection of the art of 
Mezzotint engraving. Priuce Albert being of the same size of the Queens 
measures 344 inches by 234, and is, if possible, a still more dazzling and im 
pressive picture. Uis Royal Highness appears in the dress of a Field 
Marshal of Great Britain; his horse 1s held by a Sergeant of the 11th 
Hussars, of which regiment the Prince is Colonel, while the towers and 
battlements of Windsor Castle appear in the back ground. The likeness 
is admitted to be excellent, and shows the Prince to be a handsome 
young man of about three or four-and-twenty. 

The other plate, the Capitol at Washington, is also in mezzotint. It ig 
a very beautiful and striking picture, and gives so vivid a representation 
of the reality as to strike every observer. The proprietor has great 
pleasure in presenting this engraving to the American portion of his readers. 

The subscribers to the Albion for the year 1848 will have the cheice 
of either plate; but it should be understood, that only one plate can be 


given for each year’s subscription, and that the subscription must be for 
one entire year. 





*," Our readers will preceive by the subjoined notices that the Anglo 
American newspaper has been discontinued, and that the subscription list 
copy right, and good willof that journal has been purchased by the 
proprietor of the Albion. It will be also observed that we have an- 
nexed the subscription list of the Anglo American to that of the Albion, 
and that the subscribers to the former paper will be supplied with the 
latter in lieu thereof. 

*,”" We call attention to the notice respecting the outstanding deb te, 
the Anglo American, and repeat that the only person authorized to eo 
lect them in the city, is Mr. John S. Bloom. The receipts of any othe 
persons, except those given at the Albion Office. will not be ackuow 
ledged by the aseignee. Mr. 8. T. Stanton, Mr. Thomas Peele, and Mr 
ohn Nimmo, are the only authorized travelling agents. 

The assignee of the Anglo American has author‘zed us to collect the 
out-standing debts of the late concern. Ouragents in pursuance of this 
duty will present the accounts for payment; and we shall be obliged 
to any of the subscribers who will remit us their balances. The only 
authorized travelling agents are Thomas Peele, John Nimmo, and 8. T 
Stanton. Jolin 8. Bloom ter the city of New York. 

From the AngloAmerican, 
TO OUR READERS. 

The surviving l’roprietor of this journal bas disposed of the copyright 
and subscription list of the Anglo American, which will hereafter be is- 
sued with the Allion. The Anglo American will of necessity be discon- 
tinued alter this number, and we are authorized to say that the A/bion 
will hereafter be sent in its stead, beginning with the impression of da- 
turday next. We regret this sudden termination to our labours, but the 
death of the Editor, who was also cne of the proprietors, has rendered it 
necessary. 

We beg to return our deep and heartfelt thanks to our numerous friends, 
subscribers, and the Public, for the generous and uniform support they 
have given us. 





NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS, 

Having assigned all the debts and claims due to the Anglo American, 
to H. V.. Butter, we are anthorised by him to say to all persons indebted 
for subscriptions, or in any other manner, to said paper, that the propri- 
etor of the Albiuu newspaper, or his agents alone, are authorized to col- 
lect and receipt for said debts. E. L. GARVIN & Co. 

New York, Nov. 13th, 1847. 

NOTICE. 

Persons indebted for subscription, or in any other manner to the Angle 
American, are hereby requested to make immediate payment of the 
same to the proprietor of. the Aibion or lis agents, who ure alone au- 
thorized to collect and receipt for the same, from this date. 

New-York, Nov. 13, 1847. H. V. Butcer. 
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\ USICAL INSTRUCTION.—MRS. JOHN MACFARKREN gives lessons on the 
1 Pino Fo: te, aisoin Ltalian and English Singing, on asys.m which insures as 
eas, and rapid progress to the pupil. Terms moderate. 

Mrs Macearrewn has the privilege of referring to the Rev. Dr. Wainwright. Dr. J. 
M. Quinn and Dr. Elliott; H. o. ‘Limam, &. Seyuin, George Loder, Dr. Hodges and 
Henri Herz. 

Residence $1 Green street. 





dec 4—m 


ADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S LEFT OFF WARDROBES AND FURNITURES WANTED.— 
rh highest price can ve obtained by Ladies and Gesilemen who wish to dispose of 
their left off wardrobes aud furniture. By sending a line to We subscriver's residence, 
through the Post Office, it will be promptly attenved to. 
J. LEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up stairs. 
Ladies can b? attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. jly 4—ly 





HILIP ERNST, Professor of the Flute and Guitar, Music Room, 395 Broadway, 
near Walker street, would respertiully announce that he has just now a ‘ew most 
excellent Boehm Flutes ‘or sale. ‘These instruments are mnanulac ured expressly for him, 
ani constructed entirely on the original principler of the celebrated Bahu. Mr. Ernst 
off rs particular advantages, baving enjoyed a long acqauainiance with the inventor in 
Europe, aod having veen the first to in.rodace in his city the Behm Fluteas adopted 
in the Cons rvatoire Royale de Pa is, Londen Royal Academy ot Masic, aud the prin 
cipal masical in-titations on the continent. He bas also a numberof very good eight 
keyed Fiutes, taken tn exchange for Behm instruments, which he wou d di: pose of on 
mo ‘era e terms, and they are mosily trom the oest makers. 

A tall scale of fingering, ant all the instructions necessary to the understanding of the 
peculiariies ot the Behm PFiae, accompany every instrument. All interesied in the 
Flace are invited to call at $93 Bioadway, where all Mr, Ernsi’s musical j ubiications 
are to be had. dec 18—3m 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED 21st AUGUST, IS4?. 
CAPITAL, FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS, 
President, Hugh C, Baker; Vice Piesidert, J T. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & 
Sa leir; Physicians, G. O'Reilly and W. G, Dickinson. 
rIVHIS COMPANY is prepared to effect Assurance UpPon Lives, rnd transact any 
r business dependent upou the value or duration of Haman Life; to grant or pur- 
chase Annuities or Reversions of «li kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

n addition te the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of 
this Company are enabled, from the investment of the Premiums in the Province ata 
rate of compound interest much beyond that which can be ob ained in Britain, to pro 
mise @ most material reduction of cost; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorshipso: En- 
dowments tor a smaller preseut payment,or yea'ly premium, and granting increased 
ANNUITIES Whether immediate or defe red, for any sum of money invested with them, 
They can also point tothe! cal position of the Company as of peculiar importarce to 
intending Assurers, as itenablessuch As urers to exercise control over the Company 
and facilitates the acceptance of healthy risks, as well as the prompt settlement of 
ciaims. p 

Assurances can be effected either WITH OF WITHOUT participation in the profits of the 
Company; the premiums may be paid in half yearly or quarterly instalments; 
and the HALF CREDIT sysTe™M having been adopted by the Board, credit will be giver 
for one halt of the first seveN premiums, secured upon the Policy aione. 





~ Annual Premium w Assure lev, Wh le Verm of Lite 





j ithou - With Witho 
Age. | Pond Fi 5 "vty Half Credit | Age. | Profits i Hall Credit. 
lo lisil “] 6 °o au (see) 2u 8 2116 
20 | 1174 1 9at| 45 | 3171/8 40 $74 
25 229/114 7 1176 50 |} 413 1) 31741 414 
30 293 |202 2 26 55 | 517 8 | 41911 5 34 
35 2167 '26 4 292 60 7 10 10 6 91) 6132 





Tie aboveraus, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon compari- 
son. be found to be LOWER than the si liar tel es of any oly F office at present offerin 
te assure in Canada, while the assured with participation will share in three-fourths 0} 
the whole vrofitof that Branch of she Company s business. 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further informatiosa 
respecting the system of the Company, or the practice ot Life Assurance, can be ob- 
tained of the Secretary,or from any ot the local sgents. 

Agentsand Medical Officers already appointed: 






Braatietd.cacrccosvosesccosces William Muirhead,........ TTP PTTTITT TT TIT TTT Tree ° 
CUblOerel -ccceccececccoccce coesd FOGNED CARMAN. 0c ccvnsedbbrddnreccotesecnse-seccee cocccee . 
COWOrne ...cccccccecsees cooMObOrt TE BOSCH cccossceccccccsccvcccccccsses . 
DaMdAS. ..ccccocecccccvccccccesssseeesessceocecccesecees eee Dr. James Ham Lton....eeee . 
London... «+ George ScOtt.....-ssees ... Dr. Alexander Anderson. sees 
PEE cévencosucvas oo se Frederick A Willson,....... Dr. 8. ¢ ese 
Part secscccccccegesccccseccose David Be: hatercccoccccs cecccccscescccece 
ert DaeWlBeoccccees c00ee eT OT ara 
Quebec ....... .-» Welch and Davies... . - 
ee. Sree . . . ‘ P 1. 
TOTOMD cc cece coer ercvcecese Filmund Bradburse..........D1-. 0 Fe Herrick. ee: - 
Woodstock ...cccceccccsceccacs Wiltiam Lavenotic:e.... #1. Samuel J. Stratiord...s 
By Creer St he OM AS M. SLMONS, Secretary. 
dec 18 Hamilton, 
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